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TO 



THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 



THE EARL FITZWILLIAM 



My Lord, 

To no one can this little work be in- 
scribed toith more propriety than to Your Lordship. 
From the venerable institutions of our Scuvon an- 
cestors Your Lordship derives the title to which 
your condvxit in public and in the privacy of do- 
mestic retirement adds so much real dignity and 
lustre. Whilst^ too, Literature and Science enjoy 
ifi» Your Lmdship an enlightened ana zealous pa- 
Iron^ Your Lordship has ever cherished an earnest 
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desire to promote the higher and better interests 
mankind^ by diffusing, in richer abundance, the < 
nefits and blessings of the Gospel, whose propitii 
introduction, celebrated in the Homily now p 
sented to the public, rescued our Saxon forefath 
from idolatry and barbarism, and opened the u 
to the present greatness of our noble land. Lc 
may Your Lordship continue to throw a protect 
arm over the sacred cause of Religion and Virt 
as well as lend the fostering hand to Learning c 
the Arts. 

I have the honour to subscribe myself, with evi 
sentiment qf gratitude and respect. 

My Lord, 
Your Lordshij/s most obedient humble Servan 

LARRET LANGLl 

Brampton, August 1, 1838. 



PREFACE. 



HE Anglo-Saxon Homily on the Birth-day of 
u. Gregory forms one of a series of Homilies and 
Brmons translated &om the Latin^ and adapted to 
le use of the Anglo-Saxon Church, by iElfric, 
len a monk, but afterwards consecrated to the 
*chiepiscopal see of Canterbury, as successor to 
iric, or Sigeric, in the year 996. To this oma- 
lent of his age and the church are ascribed seve- 
1 other valuable works in theology and philo- 
gy, which, while calculated to render eminent 
rvice to his contemporaries, prove to succeed- 
g times that the mantle of Alfred did not fall 
the ground, and that the impulse which his 
3om*s and example communicated, in that be- 
^hted era, to literature, long continued to be 
t. The general object of ^Elfric, in the prepa- 
don of these Homilies, was, according to his own 
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statement^ the prevention of heresy, and the cor- 
rection of that tendency to errors, delusive and 
dangerous, which, even at so early a period of the 
history of the Anglican Church, manifested itself 
in varied but unequivocal forms. 

This Homily, like too many other valuable do- 
cuments, long slumbered in the obscurity of MS., 
until, in 1709, it was rescued from oblivion and 
given to the world, with the accompaniment of a 
translation, by Miss Elstob, — a name worthily as- 
sociated with the catalogue of learned females of 
whom England can boast. The " dulcis et inde- 
fessa comes ^^ of her Brother's University studies, 
Miss Elstob devoted herself to Letters with an 
enthusiasm and zeal — with an entireness of pur- 
pose and a perseverance of effort — ^which but few 
of those who profess to despise female talent and 
feminine attainments, exhibit or possess. Would 
that her example might stimulate and her success 
encourage some of the numerous female aspirants 
after literary distinction, at the present day, to 
follow her steps in the same laudable career !* 

* To the instance of Miss Elstob^ may be added the more 
recent, but not less honourable, labours, in the same depart- 
ment, of Miss Gurney, of Keswick, Norfolk, characterized 
by Dr. Ingram as "the Elstob of her age." To this learned 
lady is due the credit of having produced the first literal ver- 
sion of the Saxon Chronicle, printed, at Norwich, in 1819, 
though never published. 



PREFACE. VU 

In again presenting the Homily to the public, 
with the appendage of a copious Glossary, instead 
of a Translation, the sole object of the Editor is to 
promote, in however subordinate a capacity, a 
cause in' which he has long felt a deep and undi- 
minished interest, — the cause of Saxon Letters. 
Considering the Homily simply in this relation, 
and as offering, in the importance of its subject 
and the comparative purity of its dialect, a pleasing 

^ and profitable exercise for the student, the Editor 
has confined himself to matters purely philologi- 
^, and has carefully avoided all the great theolo- 

I gical and ecclesiastical questions which it might 
be made to originate, and into the discussion of 
which Miss Elstob has so fully and learnedly and 
zealously entered. Historical disquisitions have 
also been omitted, on similar grounds, and for the 

t additional reasons, that the tendency of such dis- 
quisitions to almost interminable extension ap- 
peared incompatible with the wish and the de- 

\ sign of producing that novelty in Saxon Litera- 
tiure, — a cheap book ; — and that it seemed desirable 
to arouse, rather than to lull, a spirit of research, 
and to lead the inquiring mind to historical inves- 
tigation, — always profitable, and peculiarly inter- 
esting when directed to the annals of our own 
country and to the records of our forefathers. The 
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Extracts from Alfred's Translation of Bede, and 
from the Saxon Chronicle, have been appended 
with the twofold object of extending, in some de- 
gree, the course of Saxon Reading, and of afford- 
ing a collateral and almost contemporaneous illus- 
tration of facts and dates. 

With regard to the Glossary, it may be remarked 
that, though not so rich as some others in eluci- 
dations from the cognate dialects, it may, without 
presumption, be considered not inferior to any yet 
published in its developement of the composition 
and structure of the Anglo-Saxon, and in refe^ 
ences to the treasures of criticism and philologjr 
which we now so abundantly possess. In its 
preparation, copious use has been made of Mr. 
Thorpe's excellent Analecta, and of Mr. Kemble's 
elaborate Glossary to Beowulf, — ^by which, as well 
as by their other erudite labours, these two emi- 
nent scholars have rendered the most important 
services to Saxon Literature. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that the Vocabulary will be found calculated 
not only to facilitate the translation of the Homily^ 
but also to communicate an extensive knowledge 
of the general principles of the language. The 
Gothic etymons of Saxon terms are occasionally 
assigned, not for unmeaning display, but to con- 
vey some notion of the origin and formation of 
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■^ the Saxon^ and to lead to further inquiry into the 

r acute philological dissertations and sound gram- 

L matical principles of Home Tooke. 

It merely remains to be added, that Mr. Thorpe's 

^ Analecta Anglo-Saxonica and ApoUonius of Tyre 

^i wiU succeed this Manual with great advantage, 

and will lead the student into a varied and exten- 

I sive and profitable curriculum of Saxon reading. 

t 

The Editor cannot, however, omit to express 

J. his obligations to the Rev. Dr. Bandinel of the 
Bodleian Library, and to the Rev. R. M. White, 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Ox- 

I ford, — in the courtesy and kindness of the former 
of whom, in furnishing the transcript from Alired's 
Bede, to which the Editor had not access, and of 
the latter, in carefully collating Miss Elstob's 
printed Homily with the Junian MS., the legiti- 

j mate influence and tendency of real learning and 
of an intimate familiarity with the *^ liberal arts," 
are fully and beautifully exemplified. 

The following Works and Authorities, besides 
those already alluded to, have been consulted in 
preparing the Essay and Glossary : — Lye's Anglo- 
Saxon Lexicon^ BoswortKs Anglo-Sdxon Diction^ 
ary, Murray^s History of European Languages^ 
Monboddo on Language^ Tooke^s Diversions of 
Purley, Jtmii Etymologicum Anglicanum^ Jamie^ 
son?8 Hermes Scythictis^ Ingram's Inaugural Lee- 
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ture and Saxon Chronicley Turner^ s History of the 
An^gloSaxonSj Hickes^s Thesaurus^ M. pasaubon 
de LAngud Saxonicd, Verstegan^s Restitution of de- 
cayed Intelligence^ Bosworth^s and Rask^s Anglo- 
Saxon Grammars^ &c. 



ESSAY 



ON THE 



IMPORTANCE AND UTILITY 



OF THE 



ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 



JN O object of research has furnished more ample 
scope for speculation than the origin of Language, 
— a subject that must ever be interesting to ^^ arti- 
culate-speaking '^ man*. As such, it is not sur- 
prising that it has frequently exercised the patient 
investigation of the historian, and the profound 
reasoning of the philosopher. Yet, in proportion 
as the stores of information and the materials of 
opinion have been augmented, so, it would appear, 
has the range of unauthorized assumption been 
extended, and a wider sphere opened for the un- 
fettered licentiousness of conjecture. As a neces- 
sary result, in order to gratify some cherished pre- 
judice, or to establish some favourite theory, the 

* fispo-jratt Zt ^vT^et. — Anac Od. III. fie^oTTStrTt (Boorotvt'j. — 
Horn. II. ^. 285, et alibi. 
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direct testimony of history has often been disre- 
garded or perverted, — the bounds of probability 
transgressed, — and the subtile web of sophistry 
thrown over evidence otherwise clear and conclu- 
sive. "A great impediment to the science of phi- 
lology,'^ observes Dr. Murray, " has been produced 
by a partial acquaintance with the languages of 
this division of the globe, which has led either to 
inaccurate opinions concerning the origin of speech, 
or to a misapplication of such minute facts as in- 
dividuals occasionally possessed. A student in 
Hebrew seeks only for Hebrew words in every dia- 
lect. The learned Bochart found Phoenician every- 
where. A Celtic philologist derives the European 
languages from his mother tongue. A German 
proceeds on similar principles in his inquiries. 
Others fill their pages with etymologies which are 
constrained and absurd, supported by no evidence 
but the shadow of erudition.^' Thus, too, in re- 
ference to the fundamental languages of our own 
continent, while some eminent philologists assign 
an Hellenistic origin to the ancient northern dia- 
lects, and find striking illustrations of their views 
in the noble language of Greece ; others, of not 
less illustrious name, reverse the position, and, 
with equal learning and ingenuity, trace to a hy- 
perborean parentage the classic tongues of South- 
ern Europe. 
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Amidst this conflict of theories and opinions^ 
all zealously and learnedly maintained^ it appears 
highly probable — and the probability is strength- 
ened, if not the fact established^ by the erudite and 
laborious researches of modem scholars — that the 
disputants have thus earnestly contended for mere 
figments of the imagination ; and that the polished 
^ tongues of Greece and Rome^ and the more rude^ 
but nervous and expressive, speech of Gothic 
- tribes, had all a common origin in some primitive 
' language, either partially retained in one glorious 
fi'agment of the Hebrew, or broken up and lost, 
as a language, at the dispersion of the nations. 

But, be this as it may, and whatever room may 
yet be left, on these points, for the fanciful and 
capricious, yet interesting, speculations of the the- 
^1 orist, there can be little uncertainty as to the ori- 
gm of our own majestic English, now spoken and 
understood from the confines of China to the re- 
motest shores of the great continent of America. 

In the fifth century, successive and successful 
inroads established, in various parts of Britain, 
kindred tribes of Saxons from Giotland or Yut- 
land, and from Anglen in Sleswick, who gradually 
drove back into the remote and less accessible di- 
stricts of the island the ancient possessors of the 
soil, the Cymri and Celtae, and introduced, with a 
new population and language, new manners, laws. 
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and institutions. Their establishment proved per- 
manent, notwithstanding the subsequent conquests 
and partial amalgamations of the Danes and Nor- 
mans, and became the basis of the present great- 
ness of England. For, be it remembered, the 
Saxons were not the rude and barbarous people 
that some have chosen to represent them, but 
" brought with them/^ as their amiable historian 
testifies, " a superior domestic and moral charac- 
ter, and the rudiments of new political, juridical 
and intellectual blessings. When they had com- 
pleted their conquest, they laid the foundations of 
that national constitution, of that internal polity, 
of those peculiar customs, of that, female modesty, 
and of that vigour and direction of mind, to which 
Great Britain owes the social progress which it 
has so eminently acquired.^^ From the bosom of 
this people sprung Alfred, — the noble, the high- 
minded, the patriotic Alfred, — a name dear to Ute- 
ratiure, and more honourably inscribed on the re- 
cords of British history than many more boasted 
names perpetuated only by deeds of conquest and 
bloodshed. 

Had not the task been already accomplished by 
abler hands, it w^ould still have been foreign to the 
objects of this essay to attempt to show how deeply 
we are indebted to our Anglo-Saxon ancestors foi 
the foundation of almost all our ecclesiastical and 
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municipal institutions, and " how far the study of 

Anglo-Saxon history and literature is connected 

with the original estabUshment of our laws, Uberty 

\ and religion/^ The present inquiry is Umited to 

i the language of this interesting people, and to its 

'' important bearing on our vernacular idiom. 

The substitution of the Saxon for the Cimbric, 
I or ancient British, appears to have been coeval 
i and co-extensive with the subjugation and expul- 
^ sion of the Britons ; so that, simultaneously with 
[ the conquests of the Saxons, their language be- 
i came, throughout the country, the regular and 
i only medium of oral communication. Almost all 
[ traces of the British disappeared with the fugitives, 
f except ^^ a few ^^ topographical and local designa- 
■ tions which were allowed by the new occupants to 
remain with but little alteration, or which success- 
fully resisted the sweeping inroads of innovation. 

The subsequent settlement of the Danes in 
England made little impression on the language, 
producing only some slight dialectic variations; 
but the Norman invasion ultimately opened the 
way to extensive and important, though still not 
radical changes. The Gallo-Norman indeed, — a 
species of the corrupted dialect of the Latin then 
spoken in France, — though zealously patronized 
by William and his immediate successors, and stu- 
diously maintained at court and amongst the no- 
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bility who had followed in the train of the Con- 
queror^ as well as in the administration of the law^ 
yielded, at length, to the pressure of popular pre- 
judice, — and the language of the vanquished re- 
assumed its sway. It did not, however, come un- 
scathed from a struggle of three hundred years. 
^^A considerable number of French words dis- 
placed the pure Saxon terms,^^ and some slight, 
external changes were gradually and almost im- 
perceptibly effected in its grammatical modifica- 
tions. Some effect would, doubtless, also be pro- 
duced by the impulse communicated, during the 
Norman dynasty in England, to a spirit of im- 
provement and advancement, in which the lan- 
guage would necessarily undergo such changes, 
and receive such additions, as were likely to result 
from the more general difiusion of knowledge and 
the cultivation of literature, or as would be required 
by the extended intercourse and increasing wants 
of a people awakening fi-om the slumber of ages. 
Even in the Saxon works produced at the dawn of 
learning under the immortal Alfred, if not more 
immediately subsequent to the introduction of 
Christianity, we observe the occasional adoption 
of words from the Latin, especially of ecclesiasti- 
cal terms, to denote objects or express ideas with 
which their altered circumstances and new profes- 
sion then first made the Saxons acquainted, or for 
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which they had no corresponding or sufficiently 
appropriate designations in their native tongue. 
This innovation^ sUght as it was^ might have an 
Interior tendency^ not fully developed until the 
more extensive incorporation of the Gallo-Norman, 
and an excited spirit of inquiry, thus added their 
weightier influence. 

From the termination of the Norman supremacy 
and the complete amalgamation of the two nations, 
the progress of innovation in the language con- 
tinued, until it produced 
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Chaucer's well of English undefiled ; 
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from whose age it again underwent a series of ex- 
ternal metamorphoses, by which it was brought to 
its present state of copiousness and perfection, re- 
ceiving, in its career of improvement, rich suppHes 
from the never-failing sources of Greek and Roman 
literature, and levying occasional tribute on almost 
every dialect of Europe. Thus, on the firm foun- 
dation of the Anglo-Saxon, with such ornaments 
and appendages as the varying taste or peculiar 
circumstances of succeeding ages supplied, was 
raised the noble superstructure of the modern 
English, of which, as of the magnificent Gothic 
edifices reared by the piety of our ancestors, every 
high-minded EngUshman feels justly proud. "And, 
notwithstanding the unworthy complaints that we 
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hear of its instability and fluctuation^ perhaps few 
languages have stood the test of so many eventful 
centuries and so many political revolutions, and 
yet have retained so much of their original strength 
and splendour/^ 

The Saxon itself was far from being the rude 
and meagre dialect that some have wantonly or 
ignorantly represented it ; but was, in reality, '^ a 
very copious language, and capable of expressing 
every subject of human thought/' For it must 
be borne in mind, in reference to this as well as 
to other early languages, that numbers of words 
have passed into oblivion ; since it is manifest, that 
vocabularies and lexicons, compiled exclusively 
from the few manuscripts that learned industry 
has investigated, could include and embody but a 
small portion of the spoken language of an ancient 
people. Besides this, in the progress of refine- 
ment, Latin or Norman terms were frequently 
adopted, not from the absence or inaptitude of 
equivalent expressions in the popular dialect, but 
from the caprice of taste, or from the preference 
which writers of Norman extraction would still 
naturally and fondly cherish for the scattered frag- 
ments of the language of their fathers. In fact, 
according to an eminent philologist, *^ instead of 
the penury of words which is said to distress rude 
nations, every Celtic or German tribe had a greater 
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lange of choice in diction than the orators of 
Greece and Rome/^ 

^' From this primeval source, then, we must 
principally trace the character, the idiom, and ori- 
gin of our native tongue ;^' and so deeply are we 
indebted to it, that, as Dr. Hickes states in the pre- 
face to his invaluable Thesaurus, oififty-six words 
of which the Lord's Prayer consists, only three can 
be claimed by the Gallo-Norman ; while the re- 
maining fifty-three are derived immediately from 
the Anglo-Saxon. To which Professor Ingram 
adds, that, even including the doxology, there will 
still be only six words out of seventy-three not ra- 
dically Saxon. The learned Professor then pro- 
ceeds to the more general calculation, that eight 
out of teUy or, at the most moderate computation, 
fifteen words out of twenty^ occurring in our writ- 
ten language or colloquial intercourse, are of Saxon 
derivation ; and this, too, notwithstanding the con- 
tinual discovery of new facts in science, and the 
perpetually-recurring changes in the circumstances 
of the times, requiring the perpetual introduction 
of significant terms of designation. The propor- 
tion is still greater in our provincial dialects, in 
which numerous Saxon words and phrases are re- 
tained almost unchanged. 

These statements, as to the proportionate share 
of the Saxon in the composition of our present 
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language, are fiUly borne out by the best of i^ 
evidences, — an appeal to facts. The etymological 
analysis of a single passage from almost any of our 
standard writers, would probably be sufficient to 
satisfy the most sceptical ; but Sharon Turner, in 
his admirable history, has entered into an dabor 
rate exhibition of its correctness by extracts from 
writers of different periods, — ^from the authorized 
translation of the Bible, whose simple and beauti- 
ful diction, abounding with pure Anglo-Saxonisms, 
no substitution of more elevated terms could im* 
prove, down to the sublimely-mystic phraseology 
of Young, and the inflated style of Dr. Johnson. 

It may be neither uninteresting nor useless to 
inquire briefly into some of the causes of the al- 
most universal neglect of a language which^ it thus 
appears, must be regarded as the parent of our 
modem medium of communication, and which en- 
ters so copiously and intimately, not only into the 
verbal constitution of the English, but also into its 
grammatical principles and idiomatic peculiarities. 

One reason that undoubtedly operates most un- 
favourably against the more general difiusion of 
the Anglo-Saxon, is the scarcity and consequent 
enormous expense of published Saxon works, the 
purchase of which would seem to betoken a degree 
of Bibliomanianism of which few are willing to be 
suspected. 
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Another cause may probably be found in its in- 
applicability to the purposes and pursuits of a 
conunercial and speculative people^ which form so 
powerful an inducement to the cultivation of the 
modem languages of continental Europe^ and, 
fiometimes, even of the barbarous jargon of more 
distant and less poUshed regions. 

The higher importance, too, attached, from a va- 
riety of reasons, to the Greek and Roman classics, 
which are generally regarded as the depositaries 
of all valuable knowledge, and the great end of all 
education, leads, in many instances, to the impres- 
sion that languages less advanced and less perfect 
4!an possess no attractions and communicate no 
information, to tempt Uteraiy curiosity or reward 
the labour of acquisition. 

The limited extent and meagre state of the pub- 
lished literature of the Saxons, also, as contrasted 
with the ample profusion of works in connection 
with some other of the dead, and especially with 
most living languages, and the consequent impres- 
sion of its poverty and contracted application, 
have^ doubtless, deterred many scholars and phi- 
lologists, who delight to revel amidst the ever-va- 
rying and ever-advancing charms of modem and 
living literature, from encountering what they are 
thus led to consider the repulsive aspect of an im- 
poverished and faded dialect. 
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Perhaps, however, nothing has contributed more 
to discourage Saxon learning than the absurd but 
long-continued practice of translating Saxon works 
into Latin, and of appending Latin explanations 
to Saxon lexicons and vocabularies. It is, as Pro- 
fessor Ingram shrewdly remarks, to explain obscu- 
rum per obscurius. " The age," he adds, *^is too 
indolent and luxurious to submit to the drudgery 
of learning everything through the medium of a 
dead language." Definitions and translations in 
Persic or Sanscrit would be more consistent, as far 
as affinity is concerned, and almost as valuable in 
point of practical utility. No doubt, the plan ori- 
ginated in the notion, apparently entertained at 
one period, of rendering Latin a sort of universal 
janua linguarum^ — a notion which condemned the 
hapless student to approach the venerable Hebrew, 
and the noble language of Greece, through a for- 
midable phalanx of barbarous Latinity. The illu- 
sion has passed away, but its blinding influence is 
tacitly exemplified by some, even at the present 
day, in their practice and prejudices. 

With respect to the first cause of the neglect 
and declension of Saxon literature, it is to be re- 
gretted that even its great modern advocates and 
restorers have done so Uttle to mitigate or remove 
the evil. Their labours, worthy of all praise in 
some respects, appear to have not merely an espe- 
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dal^ but an almost exclusive reference to the 
learned and wealthy^ and are little adapted^ either 
by their recondite nature or expensive form, to 
i-CKcite the interest, or to meet the wants, when so 
excited, of students and readers in general. 

In reference to the second reason assigned, it 
I may be remarked, that even those involved in the 
absorbing vortex of mercantile pursuits, must ad- 
mit the importance and utility, as w ell as the de- 
sirableness, of a fundamental and correct acquaint- 
ance with their mother tongue, for reasons inde- 
pendent of all selfish and mercenary calculations 
of profit and loss. The period has happily arrived 
when, in all truly respectable circles of society, the 
magnificence of wealth or the splendour of titles 
avails but little, unaccompanied by moral worth 
and intellectual culture. Besides, the acquisition 
of knowledge and the formation of a taste for lite- 
rature, have an important bearing on the delight- 
ful and rational enjoyment of that retirement from 
the cares of business — the otium cum dignitate — 
to which so many anxiously look fom^ard, but 
which, from the defects of early education, or sub- 
sequent neglect of the nobler powers of the mind, 
few are qualified fuUy to enjoy. 

With regard to the superior attractions of Greek 
and Roman literature, it may not be presumptuous 
to observe, that the study even of those languages 
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is not always prosecuted for their intrinsic excel- 
lence or beauty^ or for the inexhaustible stores of 
rich and varied knowledge which they open to ia- 
tellectual enjoyment^ apart from considerations of 
worldly policy. Their splendid treasures whichi 
unlike other treasures^ increase and expand the 
more they are rifled^ would yet much seldomer 
tempt cupidity^ or give energy to zeal, if not madi 
the golden key to literary distinctions and emdor 
ments^ and to admission into the lucrative and 
honourable pursuits of professional life. Some- 
times^ indeed^ they are cultivated almost solely for 
the sake of a better and more critical acquaint- 
ance with our own language^ as enabling the stu- 
dent to ascertain^ by tracing to their etymons^ the 
primary import of the words with which^ from 
those sources^ it is so copiously enriched. But 
how much more powerfully will this argument 
apply to the Anglo-Saxon, from which, as already 
shown, we derive not only the great prepcmderance 
of words and phrases in daily and familiar use^ 
but also the grammatical structure and idiom (^ 
our vernacular tongue ! 

In regard to the cause next supposed, it is ma- 
nifest that the contempt and neglect to which the 
Saxon has been most unworthily condemned, are 
the sole reasons of the restricted character of its 
literary resources; for whilst the productions of 
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jfreece and Rome have been augmented and en- 
iched from every available source and presented 
Q every alluring form, many precious relics of the 
abours of our venerable forefathers have been al- 
owed to slumber, undisturbed, amidst the dust of 
ibraries, or in the obscurity of almost inaccessible 
trchives*. Recent movements, however, in the 
Society of Antiquaries, hold out the pleasing hope 
hat this deep stain on our national Uterature will 
be speedily and eflTectually wiped away. When 
this hope shall be fully realized, either under the 
auspices and patronage of the learned body re- 
ferred to, or by individual exertion, the skeleton 
from which the refined classical scholar may con- 
temptuously turn away, will expand into a form of 
fiur and ample proportions, blooming in renovated 
youth, and rich in all the attributes that claim at- 
tention and respect. Be it remembered too, that, 

* Nihil Anglicano nomine indignius, gentive doctsehonestae- 
que torpius opprobrium nullum esse potest, qukm, majorum 
codices, antiquitate 8u& venerandos, mucorem et situm con- 
trahere, aut pulvere fcedari, aut blattis rodi, aut carie cor- 
rompi; aut, quod reip. literarise perinde damnosum esset, 
tanquam malos angelos in seternis vinculis sub caligine ser- 
Yari, aequo animo ferre posse. Quod quidem neque Galli, 
neque Batam, neque Dani, neque, qui monumentis suis Sueo- 
Ootkicis vetxistis publicandis ad gloriam sui nominis maxim^ 
operam dant. Sued tolerare vellent, id ferre, id pati, id sinere 
posse Anglos, qui eruditione, ac ingenio procstant, Anglum 
^ludem piget dicere. — Hickess Thesaurus, vol. i. in prsefat. 

B 
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even in its present state^ Anglo-Saxon striking^ 
illustrates the interesting subject of the formatiM 
of language^ and therefore ^^ possesses a peculiai 
interest and importance to the philologist^ as dxk^ 
cidating the principles of grammatical science^ and! 
leading to a philosophical theory of language/^ 

The last cause suggested has less force at thcj 
present day than at any former period^ as the d&fj 
velopement of more rational views has^ in a grea 
measure^ exploded the absurdity. Stilly it is paM 
tially retained ; but, probably, not so much firom^ 
any impression of its superiority or convenieiM% 
as for the benefit of continental scholars, by vfrhQi% 
it may be observed, Anglo-Saxon has been much.- 
more extensively and successfully cultivated than 
by those on whom it has far more legitimate and 
powerful claims. Yet, hitherto, much less Im 
been accomplished through the direct medium of 
our own tongue than the importance of the sub- 
ject demands ; and even the long-promised Seuvofh 
English lexicon of Dr. Bosworth has been, until 
yery recently, a desideratum. 

It is truly surprising then, that, notwithstanding 
its manifest importance and the strongly-expressed 
convictions of some of our ablest philologists as to 
its utility and necessity, Anglo-Saxon has not long 
formed an established and regular study in our 
schools, and an essential part of a liberal educa- 
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If merely studied collaterally with the prin- 
ts of EngUsh Grammar^ it would be found pro- 
iye of important benefit^ in throwing a clear 
unequivocal light on many grammatical and 
lological points which the most diUgent appeal 
all the stores of classical learning woidd leave 
darkness. It is indeed to be regretted, that al- 
$t every English grammar adapted to element- 
instruction, is established, not on the true 
of the Anglo-Saxon, but on a foundation 
which the English language has little radical 
ity, and which the searching process of critical 
stigation thoroughly undermines, to the great 
[detriment of the noble superstructure. Professor 
Ii^ram goes so far as to assert, that ^^ a few hours 
[ittentively dedicated to Saxon Uterature, will be 
I sufficient to overthrow the authority of every dic- 
^tionary and grammar of the English language that 
Ins been hitherto published.^^ And though the 
more recent' appearance of several elaborate and 
admirable grammars requires this assertion to be 
received now with some modification, it is still too 
true, especially in reference to the grammars most 
generally adopted in schools. 

The writer cannot conclude this hasty and im- 
perfect view and vindication of the Saxon tongue, 
"^-hasty from the pressure of sterner duties, and 
imperfect from the limits it was necessary to pre- 

b2 
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scribe,— without expressing a hope that his hu 
ble labours may induce^ at least, a few students 
enter on a path in which, though the traveller a 
not repose beneath the olive and the vine, he m 
gather fruits still more pleasing to an English ( 
and more grateful to an English palate. 
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N ATALE 

S. GREGORII PAPiE. 



GrEGORIUS re hal^a Papa Gnjlij-cejie }>eobe 
Spofcol on )>ipim anbpeajiban baeje aepteji maenr 
ijpealbuin jebeojipum •] haljum jecnyjibnyjyum 
I/obej- jiice jej-aelijlice ajrah :• )^e if juhdice 6n* 
jlifcejie iSeobe Spojrol- jx)ji^San J?e he )>ujih hif 
paebe ^ f anbe uj- pjiam beoplej- bijjenjum aec-bjiaeb- 
1 to Dobej' jeleapan jebijbe :• CDanije habje bee 
cySaiS hip maepan bpohcnunje ^ hip hahj hp« ^ 
eac iptopia Snjlojium J?a )>e ^Elpjieb cynin j op le- 
ben on Gnjhj'C apenb :• 8eo boc ppjiecS jenoh 
]7>ucehce be )>ippum haljum pejie :• Nu pille pe 
j?eah pum-'Smj pcopchce eop be him bepeccan* 
fop'San J?e peo popepaebe boc nip eop eallum cu^S- 
j>eah )>e heo on 6njhpe apenb ip :• Dej* eabij Papa 
Dpejopiup paep op ae)?elpe maej^e ^ op eappaepce 
acenneb:. Romanipce pican paepon hip majop. hip 
paebep hatceDopbianup. "3 Felix pe eappaepca papa 
jaep hip ppta paebep :• )^e paep j'pa ppa pe cpaebon. 
:op populbe ae)>elbopen :• Sc he opepptah hip 
B)?elbopenypp mib haljum )?eapum "3 mib jobum 
^opcum jejlenbe :• Dpejopiuj- ip jpecipc nama 
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fc rpeyS on lebenum jejieojibe Vijilantiuf. ]«( 
ij* on enjlij'ce pacolpe :• J>e paef fpy8e pacol 
jobej' bebobum )>a )>a he j^lp hejujenblice leophe^ 
^ he pacolhce ymb mane^jm J^eoba beappa hojobe« 
^ heom hjiep paej jefpucelobe :• De paep 
cilbhabe on bochcum lajium jetyb. ^ he on )?8e] 
lape fpa jepaehjhce )>eah f on ealpe Romana by- 
juj naep nan hip jehca je)>uhc :• J>e jecne<qib 
aeptep pippa lapeopa jebypnunja. ^ n«p jx)p; 
ac jepaeptnobe hip lape on paept-hapelum jemynbe* 
he hlob mib {^upptijum bpeopte pa, pleopenban Ii|ii 
)>e he epc aej-tep pyppte nub hunij ppetpe )7po)i&( 
]>8ephce bealcobe :• On ^eon^hcam jeapum )m )i 
hi]' jeoju^S aeptep jecynbe popidb Jiin; hiptt 
pceolbe. J^a on^an he hine pylpne Co jobe je^Seoban 
^ to e'Sle ]>8ep uphcan hpep nub eallum jepihiunpoi 
op^ian :• pitobhce aeptep hip paebep pop'SpiSe h 
apaepbe pix munuchp on 8icilian-lanbe- 3 )Ne( 
j-eopo^Se binnon Romana bypij jetimbpobe^ cm 
)>am he pylp pejoJice unbep abbobep hsepum bpoh> 
nobe :• Da peopon mynpcpu he jejlenbe mib hif 
ajenum« 3 jenihcpumhce co baejhpaemhce bijleo*- 
pan jejobobe:. Done opepeacan hip aehta he 
appenbe on jobep J^eappum. 3 ealle hip aeiSelbopen- 
nyj je Co heoponhcum pulbpe apenbe ;• J>e eobe 
aep hip jeeyppebnypj-e jeonb Romana buph mib 
paellenumjiplum. ^pcmenbumjymmum. ^peabum 
jolb ppaecepobe :• Jf c aepcep hip jecyppebnyppe he 
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obe jobej' j^eajipuin ^ hine f ylpe J^eappa mib pa- 
paepelpe bepanjen :• Spa pulppemeblice he 
bjiohmobe on anjynne hip jecyppebnyppe ppa f he 
-Buht; )?a lu been ;i;ecealb on pulpjiemebpa haljena 
;• ]}e lupobe pophaepebnyppe on meccum j 
bpynce. "j on paecean* ^ on punbpijum jebe- 
biim- fepco eacan he J^popobe pmjalhce uncpum- 
myjye^ ^ ppa he pci'Shcop mib anbpeapbum uncpum- 
«i]^ppim Ojrpece paep ppa he jeopnpullicop )?aep ecan 
lipe]' jepdnobe. )>a unbepjeac pe papa )?e on )?am 
tunan f »c apopcoUice paecl jej-ec hu pe eabije Irpe- 
jopiup on haljnm maejnum )?eonbe paep. "j he )?a 
lime jenam op }?aepe munuchcepe bpohtnunje ^ 
bim fco pylpc ^epet on biaeonhabe je-enbe-bypbne :• 
Da jelamp hit aet pumum paele. ppa ppa hyc pop 
i3fpc be^S. )>aet Gujhj'ce cyiSmen bpohcon heopa 
pape CO Romana-bypij' "j Dpejopmp eobe be )?aepe 
ftpaet fco )>am Gnjhpeum mannum heopa )?inj 
pceapijenbe :• Da jej-eah he becpuxc )?am papuni 
cypecnihfcap jepecte. )?a paepon hpitep hchaman j 
paejpep anbphcan men- "j ae'Selice jepeaxobe :• 
Dpejopiup )>a beheolb )>aepa enapena phce j beppan 
op hpilcepe ^Seobe hi jebpohce paepon. )>a paebe 
him man f hi op Gnjla Ian be paepon ^ f )>apa J?eobe 
mennipc ppa phcij paepe :• Gpt J?a Dpejopiup be- 
ppan hpaeiSep )>aep lanbej- pole Cpipcen paepe J?e hae- 
"Sene; him man paebe f hi haeiSene paepon. trpe- 
jopiup )7a op mepeapbpe heoptan lanjpume pcce- 
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cunje teah ^ cpaeiS. p» la pa. f ppa paejjier bipef 

men j-ynbon )>am ppeapcan beople unbeji-Seobbe :• 

Gpc )>a Dpejbjuuj' bejrpan hu yxjie J^eobe nama 

paejie ]>e hi opcamon* him paep jeanbpypb |?aetlu 

Snjle jenemnbe pejion :• Da cpaeiS he juhthce hi 

pynbon JCnjle jehacene^ poji^San f e hi Bnjla phbte 

habba^* ^ ppilcum jebapenaiS )>«c hi on heoponum 

Cnjla jepejion beon :• Iryt: )7a Dpejojiiup befpan 

hu t^aepe pcype nama paepe ]>e ]>a cnapan op alaebbe 

psepon* him man paebe f )?e pcipmen paepon Deipi 

jehacene :• Dpejopiuj- anbpypbe. Pael hi pynbon 

Deipi jehacene. pop^Sam J?e hi pynb ppam j^paman 

jenepobe 3 Co Cpijtep milbheopcneppe jecyjebe :• 

Eryc )>a he beppan hu ip J^aepe pcipe cynin j jehacen- 

him pep jeanbppapob f pe cynmj JBUe ^e^Mcea 

paepe :• JJpaec )>a Irpejopiup jumenobe mib hif 

popbum fco }>am naman* *] cpae'S. hit ^ebapenaiS f 

allelma jy jepunjen on J^am lanbe to lope J^aep^- 

mihti^an peyppenbep :• Dpejopiup }>a eobe to )>am 

papam )?aep apoptolican peclep. "j hme baeb. f he 

Snjelcynne pume lapeopap apenbe }>e hi to Cpipce 

jebijbon mib Erobep pulcume. 3 cpae'S. ^ he yylf 

jeape paepe. f peopc to jeppemmenne- jyp hit )wun 

papam ppa jelicobe :• Da ne miht pe papa ^ 

je'Sapian. )>eah J?e he ealh polbe. pop'San ^e Ro- 

manipcan ceaptpe jepapan nolbon jeiSapan f ppa* 

jetojen man ^ ppa je'Sunjen lapeop J?a buph eal- 

lunja poplete. "3 ppa pyplene ppaecp'Se Rename :• 
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vCpceji J^ifum jelamp J^aet mycel man-cpealm be- 
com opeji J^aejie Romanifcjie leobe- *] aepejr }>one 
papain Pelajium jeftob ^ bucon ylbmje huie 
abybbe :• pitobhce aeptep J^aej- papam je-enbunje 
fpa micel cpaelm jepeap'S J^aej- folcej- )?ac jehpaep 
jrobon apejrehup jeonb J^a buph bufcon bujijen- 
bum* }>a ne mihc ppa )?eah peo Romana buph bu- 
con Papam puman :• !Sc ealle f pole }>one eabijan 
Dpejopium to )?8epe jeJ^moiSe anmoblice jeceap. 
]^ah f e he mib eallum maejnum piiSejujenbe paepe :• 
Dpejopiup }>a j-enb aenne pipcol to J^am Capepe 
CDaupicium pe paep hip paebepa. ^ hme halpobe *] 
mycelum baeb. f he naeppe fam poke ne je'Sapobe 
f he mib J;aep pup'Smyntep pulbpe jeupepob paepe- 
pop'San J?e he onbpeb f he jniph J^one micclan hab 
on populbhcum pulbpe )>e he aep apeapp aet pumum 
paftle bepaeht pupbe :• !Sc )?aep Capepep heah je- 
peca liepmanup jelaehte ]K>ne piptol "j hme to-taep* 
;j p'8)?an cybbe )>am Capepe J^aet eall )7at pole Dpe- 
jopmm to papam jeeopen haepbe :• ClOaupiciup |>a 
pe Capepe )>aepDobe J^ancobe* 3 hme habian haet :• 
|>j>aBC )?a Dpejopmp pleamep cepte. j on bimho- 
pan aet-lutobe :• Sc hme men jelaehte- ^ teah to 
Petpep eipcan faet he )?ep to papam jehaljob 
pupbe :• Dpejopmp )>a aep hip habunje f Roma- 
mpc pole pop )>am onjijenbum cpealm }>y)iim pop- 
bum hi to behpeoppunje tihte* CDme jebpoiSpa 
)>a leopeptan • up jebapenaS f pe Dobep ppm jle pe, 
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pe on «p topeajibe onbjieaban f ceolbon. f pe hupu 
nu anbpeapbe ^ apanbobe onbpeabon :• Deopemje 
up ujie f aepnyjye mpaeji foSjie jecypjiebnyjye. ^ f 
pice )>e pe "Spopia^S co bpece upe heoptan heapb- 
nyppe :• 6pne nu J^ip pole if mib ppujibe }iaBf heo- 
ponlican ^aman opplajen. ^ jehpylce aenlipeje 
jynb mib pseplicum p lyhciim apepce :• Ne peo abl 
)>am beai5e ne pope-pCaep'S. ac je jepeo^ ^ pe ylca 
beaiS J?«pe able poppabaiS :• 8e jeplajena bi^ mib 
bea'Se jejpipen aep )>an ]fe he co heopunjum poiJpe 
be hpeopunje jeeyppan maeje :• )^o5ia'S pop }j 
hpylc pe becume aec-popan jepyhiSe j^aep ptpeccan 
beman pe )7e ne maej J^aec ypel bepepan )7e he jeppe- 
mobe :• I/ehpylce eop'S bujijenbe pynb aet>bpobene« 
^ heopa hup pcanbaiS apepce :• Faebepap ^ mobbpii 
beptanba'S heopa beapnephc. ^ heopa yppnumman 
heom pylpum to poppypbe pope-pcaeppa^ :• Ucon 
eopnopclice pleon to heopun je po^pe baebboce )?a 
hpile pe pe moton^ aep )7am )>e pe paepliee pleje uf 
aptpeece :• Ucon jemunan ppa hpaec ppa pe bpeli- 
jenbe ajylcon. "j uCon mib pope jepicnian ^ )>aec 
pe manpullice abpujon :• Ucon poppabian Dobep 
anpyne on anbecnyppe ppa ppa je piceja up mana^* 
Ucon ahebban upe heopCan mib hanbum co Erobe* 
]?aec ip f pe pceolon J?a jecnypbnyppe upe bene mib 
jeapnunje ^obep peopcep up-apaepan :• |^e pop- 
jipa^ Cpupan upe pophcunje je )?e J?uph hip pi- 
cejan clypa^- Nelle ic }7aep pmpuUan bea^. ac ic 
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pille p he jecyjijie "j libbe :• Ne op-t^iupije naii 
man hrne fylpne poji hif jynna mycelnyj-fe. picob- 
hce )>a ealban jylcaf Niiiiueifcjie j^eobe J^peopa ba- 
ja behjieopfunje hy abylejobe :• ^ j-e jecyjijieba 
fceaj^a on hip bea^ep cpy^e )>aep ecan lipep mebe 
jeapnobe :• Uton apenban ujie heopcan Co liobe* 
hpa&blice by^ pe bema to ujium benum jebijeb. 
jip pe ppam ujium )>pyjinypjTim bed jejiihcleaht :• 
Ucon pcanban nub jemahlicum popum onjean }?am 
onpjenbum ppupbe ppa miclep bomep :• So^Slice je- 
mahnypp ip }7am po*5an beman jecpeme. )>eah )>e 
heo mannum un)>ancpypSe py« pop^an'Se pe aep- 
pepta "J pe milbheopca Irob pill f pe mib jemah- 
beum benum hip milbheopcnyppe opjan. "3 he nelle 
j-pa miclum ppa pe jeeajmia^ up jeyppian :• Be 
)?ipum he epaeS }7uph hip pitejan. Clypa me on 
baeje )?inpe jebpepebnyppe "j ic piUe J^e ahpaebban 
•J )?u maeppapc me :• Irob jylp ip hip jepita f he 
milcpan pille him to cJypienbum. pe }7e mana^S f 
pe him CO elypian jceolon :• Fop ^i mme jebpo- 
Spu )>a leopopcan. uton jecuman on )7am peop^an 
baeje )>ippepe pucan on aepne mopijen '■) mib epc- 
puUum mobe ^ teapan j'lnjan peoponpealbe Leta- 
niap J?aet pe ptpeca bema up jeapije )?onne he je- 
pyh^ f pe pylp upe jyltap ppeeaS :• Gopnoptlice 
|»a )>a peo micele meniju aejSep je ppeopt-habep 
je munuc-habep mejin ^ }7at leapebe pole aeptep 
l^aep eabijan trpexopiup haej^e on )>Qne pobnep-baej 
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CO ]>on feofonjrealbum Lecamum jecomen* to 
}?ain fpySe apebbe fe pope-fa&be cpealm- f hunb 
eahtaci; manna on ]>»jie anpe tnbe peallenbe O): hfe 
jepicon. J>a hpyle )>e )>»t jiolc )>a Letamaf panj:- 
Sc je hal^a f acepb ne jeppac f pole co manni^en- 
ne f hi )>8epe bene ne jeppicon oiS f Dobep milt- 
j'unj )>one pei5an cpealm jeptilbe :• JJpaet pa, Dpe- 
jopiup pySSan he papanhab unbeppenj. jemunb 
hpaec he jepypn Gnjelcynne jemynte ^ Jiaep pihtc 
•p lupcyme peope jeppemebe :• J>e nacephpon nc 
mihce )>one Romanipcan bipceop-ptol eallunjepqi- 
laetan :• !Sc he apenbe oiSpe sepenbpacan* je- 
'Sunjene Irobep )>eopap co J?ipum ijlanbe. ^ he pylf 
micclum mib hip benum "j tihcmjum pylpce )wec 
|?«pa ©penbpaca bobunje pop'Sjenje ^ Dobe 
paeptm-baepe pypbe :• Daepa aepenbpacena namtin 
pynb)>up jecijebe. Sjupcmup. CDelhcuj*. Laupen- 
tmp. Pecpup' Johannep. Juptup:. Daep lapeopaf 
apenbe pe eabija papa Epejopiup nub manipim 
o^pum munecum to Snjelcynne. -j hi J^ipum pop- 
bum CO )>«pepape cihce. Ne beon je apyphce )>uph 
jeppmc J>»p lanjpumep papelbep opie jiuph ypelpe 
manna ymbepppaece. ac mib ealpe anpaebneppe ^ 
pylme )>«pe poiSan lupe )7ap onjunnenan ^mj jiuph 
Dobep pulcume jeppemma^S. ^ pice je ^ eopep 
mebe on )>am ecum ebleane ppa micle mape bi^. 
ppa mieelum ppa je mape pop Irobep pillan ppmc- 
a^ :• Dehyppumial^ eabmobkce on eallum ^mjum 
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ijufCine jK)ne )?e pe eop to ealbpe jep etcon :• J>ic 
fiema'S eoppum paplum ppa hpaefc ppa je be hip 
lynejunje jepylla^S :• 8e ealmihtija Erob ]^ujth 
T PF® ^^P X^pcylbe. ^ je-unne me ^ le maje eop- 
lej' jeppmcep paepcm on )?am ecan ebleane jepeon. 
pa ^ ic beo jemec pamob on blippa eoppep eblea- 
lep :• Deah ]fe ic mib eop ppincan ne maeje popSan 
e ic piUe ppmcan :• Sjuptinup J^a mib hip jepe- 
lum ^ pynb jepehce peopepcij )>e pepbon be Dpe- 
;opiep haepe 0*8 |;aet hi becomon jepunbpulhce to 
ipura ijlanbe:* . On J?am bajum pixobe ,/C)>el- 
lypihc cynmj on Cantpapabypij- ^ hip pice paep 
pcjiehc ppam micelan ea l^umbpe o5 pu^S p» :• 
Tjuptuiup haepbe jenummen pealhpcobap on Fpan- 
ena pice j-pa ppa I/pejopiup him bebeab. ^ he 
uph J?aepa pealhpcoba mu^ }7am cynin je "j hip leobe 
fobep popb bobobe. hu je milbheopta haelenb 
lib hip ajenpe }>popunje )>ipne pcylbijan mibban- 
ajibe alypbe "j jeleappullum mannum heopona picep 
ipaep jeopenobe :• Da anbpyjib pe cynmj ^J?el- 
ipihc Sjuptme ^ cpae'S. f he paejepe popb *] be- 
lac him cybbe "j cpaeiS. )>aefc he ne mihte ppa hpaeb- 
ice JTone ealban jepunan J>e he mib JCnjelcynne 
leolb pojilaetan :• Cpae'S f he mopce ppeohce J^a 
leoponhcan lape hip leobe bobian ^ ^ he him ^ hip 
;epejium bijleopan J'enian polbe. ^ popjeap him 
a pununje on [Zant:papa byjiij peo paep eallep hip 
Licep heopob buph :• Onjan J?a JCujuptinup mib 
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hi)' munecum to je-epenlecanne j^sejiaTCpoftola bf 
mib finjalum jebebum. 3 paeccan- *] faeptnum 
Irobe J^eopijenbe. ^ bpep pojib |?am )>e hi mihton 
bobijenbe. ealle mibban-eajibhce |?inj ppa ppaael- 
pperaebe pojihojijenbe. J>a |?inj ana j>e hi Co bij- 
leo):an behoj:obon unbejiponbe- be ]7am j;e hi cah- 
ton jylye lybbenbe. "^ jroji ]7aepe f o^pfleptrnypf e lufc 
)?e hi bobebon jeappu paejion ehfcnyjje to "Sohjen- 
ne "3 bea^ j-peltan jip hi iSopjn:on :• J>paet J?a je- 
lypbon poji pel maenija ^ on Irobep naman jeful- 
lobe pujibon • punbjiijenbe ]7aBjie bylepitnyjye heojia 
unpcea^Sije lipej'. ^ j-petnyppe heopa heoponhcan 
lape :• Da aet nextan jeluptpullobe )>am cyninje 
»/G)?elby|iiht heopa claen hpe ^ heopa pinpume be- 
hat. ^a poiShce popbon mib manijum tacnum je- 
pe^ebe ^ he ]7a jelypenbe peap^ jepullobe. j mi- 
celum )?a Cpiptenam jeappup^obe. ^ ppa ]:paheo- 
ponhce ceaptep jepapan lup obe :• Nolbe pe J?eah 
nsenne to Cjuptenbome jeneabian . poji*San "Se he oj: 
axobe aet ]7am lapeopam hip haele. f Cpijtej' J?eop- 
bom ne pceol beon jeneabob. ac pylp pyllep :• On- 
junnon J?a baejhpamhce pop pel menije epptan to 
jehypenne )7a haljan bobunje- ^ poplaetan heopa 
ha&i5enpcype. ^ heo pylpe je^eobban to Cpiptef 
3ela|>unje on hme jelypenbe:- Betpeox J^ipura 
jepenbe Sujuj-tinuj' opep pae to )7am Spcebipceop 
ethepium opSpela. ^ he hme jehabobe 5f n jelcyn 
to Tfpcebipceop jya. yy'd him Dpejopiup aep jepij- 
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•obe :• Sujufcintlf )?a jehabob cypbe to hiy bi- 
•ceopftole ^ aj-enbe aejienbpacan to Rome. ^ cybbe 
>aiii eabijan Irjiejojiie )?a&t Snjelcyn Cjiiftenbom 
inbepfenj. "3 he eac mib jepjiitum pel a "Sinjan be- 
:j\an • hu him to bpohtnijenbe peape beq?eox J?am 
Qijbpoppenum polce :• |?paet J?a Dpejopiup micel- 
iim Irobe )?ancobe mib bhjjijenbum mobe f TCn- 
jelcynne ppa jelumpen paep. ppa ppa he pylp jeopn- 
hce jepihiobe:. 3!nb penbe onjean aepenbpacan 
Co ]7am jeleapuUum cynmje ./B)?elbpihte mib je- 
ppitum* ^ maenijpealbum lacum* ^ o)?pe jeppice 
to Sujuptine. mib anbfpapum ealpa J^aepa J>mja 
)>e he hi beppan. ^ hine eac )7ipum popbum ma- 
nobe- BpoiSop mm pe leopepta ic pat f pe eal- 
mihtija pela punbpa )?uph )?e )7aepa )7eoba ];e he 
jeceaj* jej7>utela^. j^aej* )7U miht bhppian*] eac on- 
bpa&ban :• Du miht bhjyian jepiphce f j^aepe )?e- 
obe papl )?uph |?a yttpan punbpe beoiS jetojene to 
j^aepe mcunban pj:e :• Onbpaeb ^e j^ja |?eah f )?in 
mob ne beo ahapen mib bJTiptijnepj-e on )?ain tac- 
num )7e Irob )?uph ]>e jeppema'S. ^ )7ii ]7anon on 
ibelum pulbpe bepealle pi)7innan. )7anon ]>e )?u pi'S- 
utan on pup^mynte ahapen bipt :• Dpejopiup 
aj-enbe eac Sujuptine hahje lac on maejje peapum 
J on bocum* ^ J^aepa apoptola. ^ maptipa peh- 
qmap pamob- ^ bebeab f hip aeptepjenjaj- pymle 
p )7aet palhum ^ ]7one epcehabe aet )7am Spoptoh- 
:an pettle Romanif cpe jela'Sunjepeccan pceolbon :. 
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HOMILY ON ST. GREGORY. 



Sujuftinuf jej-ette 8Bjn:ep ]7ij-um bifceopaj* of bif 
jepepum on jehpilcum bujijum on Bnjla )?eobe. 
•J hi on Irobef jeleapan )?eonbe ]mph punebon o^ 
]7ipim baejSepbcum baeje :• 8e eabija Djiejopiuf 
jebihte mainja hahje cjiaht bec^ ^ mib micelpe 
jecneopbnyf j-e Dobej' pole to J?am ecan bpe jepip 
pobe. *j pela punbjia on hip hpe jepophte- ^ pulb- 
oppulbce J>aep papan petlep jepeolb xm jeap- ^jpx 
mon'Sap* ^ ten bajap. ^ piiSan on )>yj-um baeje 
jepat CO ]>SLm ecan petle heoponan picep on f am 
he leopaiS mib Irobe */€hmhtipim a butan enbe :• 
Smen :• 



VARIOUS READINGS OF THE JUNIAN MS. 
OF THE HOMILY IN THE BODLEIAN 

LIBRARY. 

GREGORIUS SE HALGA PAPA, in capitals. 



P. 19. linel. J>eobe 

6. pa&b. 

7. manege. 

8. hab^e. 

10. apenbe. 

11. ^iijum. 

12. pmj. 

12. fceoptlice 
12. ^epeccan. 

14. ry. 

14. eabi^a. 



P. 19.1. 20. bopennyipe. 

21. jejlenjbe. 
P. 20. 1. 2. rrfpe. 

4. ymbe. 

5. pej. 

11. flopenban. 

14. jeojotJ. 

15. ^epeoban. 
20. pejollice. 

22. bs&^pamh- 

cum. 



VARIOUS READINGS. * 
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1.1.27. jyjilum. 


P. 22. 1.16. ^amenobe. 


28. jeppaetepob. 


17. cpa&f. 


1. 1. 1. him fylp. 


20. papan. 


3. anpnne. 


24. mihte. 


4. mihte. 


25. eall. 


5. jeta&le. 


25. fop]>an. 


6. f^bpijum. 


26. ceaftep. 


7. Da&pto. 


27. jej^iinjen. 


.9. opfet. 


28. ppa&cptJ. 


1 1 . apoftolice 


P. 23. 1. 3. papan. 


fed jef»t. 


4. papan. 


11. eabi^a. 


5. cpealm. 


14. jejiylrte je- 


7. mihte. 


fetce. 


8. papan. 


16. cjppmen. 


8. eall. 


19. betpux. 


9. jefincSe. 


21. a&felice. 


10. pij^epi^enbe. 


23. hpylcepe. 


11. fenbe. 


23. feobe. 


13. micclum. 


26. hpa&fep. 


13. jej^apobe. 


27. ha&fen. 


18. ^epeua. 


28. mnepeapbpe. 


19. faec/or fac. 


1. 1. 2. feobbe. 


20. papan. 


4. OFComon. 


21. hec. 


5. jenemebe. 


22. bimhopon. 


5. Rihtlice. 


23. man. 


6. plite. 


24. ]>»p CO pa- 


10. faec J?a fcip- 


pan. 


menn. 


26. pomanifce. 


10. bepe. 


26. cpealme. 


11. Yp^b, 


28. leofofton. 


15. p»f. 


P. 24. 1. 1. onbpebon. 
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VARIOUS READINGS. 



P. 24. 1. 4. 

9. 

11. 

11. 
12. 
16. 
16. 
19. 
27. 
P. 25. 1. 4. 

5. 

8. 
11. 
13. 
13. 
17. 
21. 

22. 

23. 
25. 
26. 
28. 
P. 26. 1.1. 

2. 
5, 6. 

7. 

8. 

8. 

9. 
10. 



)>popiaS. 

poppa&a]>. 

behjieop- 

pinje. 
ppfi. 
ftpecan. 
beapna. 
yppenuman. 
)>an..pa&pbca. 
PP5^«. 
25ec;^ppebe. 
beaf ef cpybe. 
jepibtla&bte. 
jemahnjTf. 
appsejra. 
pile. 

ahpebben. 
jebpotSpa J>a 

leopefcan. 
mepijen. 
teapum. 

rylpe. 

miccle. 

Spejopief. 

^ecomon. 

popefaeba. 

mani^ene. 

pefan. 

ry5fan. 

jemunbe. 

anjelcynne. 

jeppemobe. 



P. 26.1. 12. pplaetoi 

15. sepenbpa 

cena. 

16. pupbe. 

18. Dap 

19. mane^uE 

22. lan^fum; 

pa&pelb 

23. anpa&bny 
26. meb. 

26. miccle. 

27. micclum. 
P. 27. 1. 1. aujuftiiK 

3. selrmhti^ 

4. mote. 
6. jemetc. 
6. bliffe. 
9. pepben. 

13. mycclan. 

14. aujuftim 
14. jenumen 

17. milbheop 

18. fypne. 

20. ... anbpy 

21. aujuftm 

cpa&f. 

22. cpa&J). 

P. 28. 1.1. jeepenlae 
cenne. 
2. paepcenui 
8. ^eappe. 



VARIOUS READINGS. 
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28. 1. 8. )K>b2enne. 
9. &ea)>e. 

10. m»ni^e. 
12. unfca&tJfijef. 
14. -^felbipihte. 

14. cls&ne lip. 

15. jnipbon ... 

mane^um. 
16, 17. ^epillob anb 
micclum pB, 
cpifcenan. 

17. jeappupjjobe. 

18. Nolbe fpa. 

20. lapeopum. 

21. fceal. 

22. eFjTon. 

23. popleton ... 

24. ha&fenfcype. 
24. jefeobban. 

26. Apcebifceope. 

27. on apela, tit 

margin. 
27, 28. Anjelcynne 
CO epcebif- 
ceope. 



P. 29. 1. 2. bifCopjTole. 

3. an^elcynn. 

4. Inn^a. 

5. pa&pe. 

6. micclum. 

8. Anjolcynne. 

9. fenbe ept. 
LO. ^eleappum. 

1. jeppitu. 

14. »lmibti^a. 

15. 8e. 

L5. J>»pe J>eobe. 
.7. onbpa&bon, 

18. fapla. 
.8. punbpa. 

19. S^e. 

20. bypjTisnyrre. 

21. «u. 

22. pit$mnan. 
22. «u. 

26, 27. ramble.. J>one 
palhum. 

27. epcebab. 

28. fede. 

P. 30. 1. 4. b8&5feplicum. 
9. rytJfan. 
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EXTRACT FROM KING ALFRED'S TRANS- '^l 
LATION OF BEDE'S ECCLESIASTICAL "^ 

HISTORY. 

Nif uj- )7onne ye hlif a co jrojifpipenne ^e be )mm 
eabijan lipejopie J^ujih ylbjia manna j-ejene co 
uf becom. j:oji hpylcum intuijau he monab p»}ie 
f he J7>a jeopnpulle jymenne bybe ymb "Sa h»la 
upe J^eobe. pecjea)? hi f pume baeje J?ibep nipan 
come cype-men* op Bpycene. 3 monij cepe J^inj [^ 
tx) ceap-fcope bpohce. ^ eac monije coman co 
bycjeanne ]>a, J^mj :• Da jelamp hit ^ Dpejopiuf 
becpyh oj^pe eac )7ybep com. ^ ]7a jepeah becpih 
o)?ep J^mj cepe-cnihtap J?aep jepecce paepon hpicep 
lichoman ^ pasjepep anbphtan men • ^ ae}>ehce je- 
peaxe. )7a he )7a hi jepeah "3 beheolb- J?a ppsBjm he 
op hpylcum lanbe o]i>pe op hpylcepe J^eobe hi bpohce 
paepon. paebe him man f hi op Bpeofcene ealonbe 
bpohte paepon. ^ J^aep ealonbep bijenjan ppylcpe 
anpyne men paepon. ept he ppejn hpa&fep J?a ylcan 
lanb leobe Cpiftene paepon . )?e hi J^a jyfc on hae- 
]>enny Yye jebpolum Iipban^:. Cp* him mon to 3 
paebe. f hi )7a jyt haej^ene paepon. ^ he )?a op mne- 
peapbpe heoptan ppi)?e ppopete ^ ]7up cp*. pak 
pa f ip paphe ^ ppa paejep peoph. ^ ppa leohcef 
;3phtan men pceolan ajan ^ bepittan j^yptpa ealbop:* 

* jTCipmen, MS, Ben. 

^ on hset^enna ^ilbum h;:don, Ben, 
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Jit: he Fpaejn hpaet f eo J?eob nemneb paepe |?e hi 
p-coman. ];a anbfpapebe him mon ^ hi 6njle 
embe paejion- cpae)? he. pel f j-pa maej. popj^on 
ijlehce anpyne hi habbaj?. ^ eac ppylce jebapenaj? 
hi enjla epenyppepeapbap ou heoponuni pin :• Da 
yc he pup)?op ppaejn. ^ cpae)?. hpaec hatce peo 
laej)? ]7e )7ap cnihcaj' hibep op jelaebbe paepon. ]7a 
ppapebe him mon ^ cpae)?. f hi Depe nembe pae- 
LOti :• Cp^ he. pel p ip cpeben Depe (be ipa epuci. <^) 
II pculan beon op jobep yppe abpobene. ^ to 
Zpipcep milbheoptneppe jecyjbe. )?a jyt he acpabe 
ipa&t heopa cyninj haten paepe. ^ him mon 'jppa- 
lebe 3 cp'. f he ^Ue hacen paepe* ^ )?a pleojebe 
lie mib hij' popbum fco J^am naman ^ cpa&iS. Slle- 
Ima* f jebapena^S f te lirobep lop upep pcyppenbep 
on J>am baelum punjen pi. *] he )7a pona eobe to 
t^am B*. T to )7am Papan )7aep Spoptolican peclep. 
popj^an he pylpa *Sa jyt ne paep B'. jepopben. baeb 
hine f he Snjel ]7eobe on Bpeocene on-penbe 
hpylce huju lapeopaj-. f ^uph "Sa hi to Cpipte je- 
cypbe beon mihton. ^ cp' f he pylpa jeapo paepe 
raib Dobep p-ulcume f paeopc to jeppemmanne* 
jip l^am ?fpoptolican Papan f licobe. ^ f hip piUa 
paepe. ^ hip lypnejje:. Da ne polbe pe Papa f je- 
|?apijean ne^ )?a buphpape )7on ma. f ppa ae)?ele pep 
J ppa je)7unjen. ^ j-pa jelaepeb. ppa peop ppam him 

c de ird eruti ^ jefajrian, MS, Cot, 
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;^epite :• 3lc he f ona hpa]>e )?»f |?e he bipcop jc- 
pojiben* paef . ^ he jepjiemebe f peojic ^ he lan^e 
piluabe^. J )?a haljan lapeopap hibep onpenbe. j?e 
pe aep be}:opan pa&bonfif. ^ he Sep' lipejojuup mib 
hij' qiymnypj'um "] mib hip jebebum paep jepulcu 
iiiieiibe f heopa lap p«pe paeptmbepenbe to Dobep 
piUan ^ CO paebe Snjel-cynne :• 



;i 



e jehaljobe, Ben, ' aeji pilnobe, Ben, 

« Demnebon, Ben. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE SAXON CHRONICLE. 

(Dr. Ingram* s Edition J) 



A.D. 560. )5eji f enj yC}>elbjiiht co Cantpapa pice. 
jheolb hit L.III. pinfcpa:« On hif bajiim fenbe j-e 
halja papa Irpejopiuf uf pulluhc ^ paj' on )7am 
f tpam T J^juttijo'San jeape hip picep :• . 

A.D. 592. |?ep lirpejopiuf penj to papbome on 
Rome :• 

A.D. 596. |?ep lirpejopiuf papa penbe co Bpe- 
tene AujufCmum nub pel monejum munecum* 'Sa 
Dobej' popb »/Cnjla j^eobe jobppellian :• 

A.D. 597. I?ep com Tfujuptmup ^ hif jepepan 
to Cnjla-lanbe :• 

A.D. 601. |?ep penbe Irpejopiup pe papa ?Cu- 
jupcme Spcebipceope palhum on Bpytene- ^ pel 
monije jobcunbe lapeopap him to pultume :• 

A.D. 604. |?ep Sjuptinup jehaljob ii.bipcopap. 
OOellitum ^ luptum. CDellitum he penbe to bobi- 
anne 6apt-8eaxum puUuht. ^ ^j^elbypht jepealbe 
QOellite bipcop-petl on Lunbenpic- "3 lupto he 
pealbe bipcop-j'etl on J^popep-ceaptpe pe yp xxiv. 
mila ppam Doppit-ceajtpe :• 

A.D. 606. )>ep pop'Spepbe Dpejopiup ymb tyn 
jeap )7aep )?e he up pulpiht penbe :• 
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A.D. 616. |>eji »/C)>elbyphc. Cantpapa cyninj. 
pojvSpepbe- fe aepofC pulpihc unbepjzenj Gnjlij-cpa 
cmja :• 

On l^yfef cinjef (6abbalb) bajum* j-e ylca Lau- 
pentiuf apceb*- fe paf on Cent: aeptep Sujujnne. 
pop^pepbe IV. Non. Febp. *] he pap bebypjeb be 
TCjujtine :• 8e halija SujupCinup be hip halan 
hue hme habobe to bipcope* to |>i f Cpiptep jcla- 
)7unj» J>e )?a jit paep nipe on Gnjla-lanbe* nane 
hpile aeptep hip pop^pi'Se naepe butanapcebifcope:> 
Da aepcep him penj CDelhtup to apceb'-bome fe 
paf Sep bipcop op Lunben* ^a. pupbon Lunben- 
pape haej^ene :• 



GLOSSARY. 



rhe grammatical references are all made to the Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar and Compendium of Dr. Bosworth. 

Observe that an a is frequently added, by paragoge, to the termi- 
nation of adjectives and adjectival pronounsi and is considered 
by some grammarians to be emphatic ; as eapj:Sf &, plow ; yt 
eappe/ ra papa, the very pious pope ; j e ylca, tlie very same. 
(See Lye, Hickes, Bosworth, &c) Rask, however, in his valu- 
able Grammar, shows that this is merely the definite form of the 
adjective, since it is invariably preceded by the definite article. 
(See Thorpe's Translation.) In either case, all adjectives of this 
form follow the modifications of the second declension of nouns. 
(pire7;a.) 



a. always, for ever, aye, 

^bbob. 2^bbot. l.m. an abbot. 

abpoben. (p. p. of abpebian, to take otit.) taken out, 

phwhed, freed, delivered^ 
ac. biU,for» 
acennan. to prodtice, beget, bear, bring for^ : p. p. acen« 

neb. bom, begotten, descended, 
acfian. same as axian. 
abl. 3. f. ail, ailment, disease. 
abpeojan. perf. abpeaj, pi. abpu^on. to suffer, endure, 

do, commit 
abyban. abybban. to kill, destroy. 
abyle^an. perf. abylejobe. to destroy, abolish, eacpiate. 
a&ppe. ever, always. 
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z&pzeji. cfiexy concerning , according to. 

^P^PX^J^ja. 2. m. (a&ptep, aftery 5011, to go^ a successor, 

ae^^ep. either. a&^tSep je — ^je, a« welU^4is. 

8&ht. 3. f. possession^ estate j property. 

JElffieb. (a&l, a//, ppebe, peace ; aU Peace *. or alp, on j 

elf y jid^y council ; an elf in council \ .^ Alfred. 1 
iElla, .E'/Za, King of the Deiri. 
8&lFpembe, -ppemeb. (a&l, aUy ppembe, same.) sbnmgty 

foreigny alieny unsuitable : (alienus.) 
i^lmihti^. (ael, ally miht, might.) almighty. Tht Al- 

mighty. 
a&nlypi, -lipi^. single, one hy one. 
a&p. erey ersty before, a&pop, brfore. Kjiefty first. 8&pt$am, 

or 9&p<San, ere thaty antequam. 8&p bef opan. brfore, 
8&penbpaca. 2. m. (»penbe, errandy peccan, to tett.) an 

ambassador y messenger y aposHe. 
aapej-c. e&poft. first. See e&p. 
a&ppa&jT. (ap, Aoncmr, f a&ft,/flw^.) honourabUy goody pum^ 

righteous. 
a&pmop^en. aepmopijen. 1. m, (aep, beforcy mopjen, 

morning.) before momingy early morning, daum. 
a&t. aty byy neary to. In composition, ^rom, (fy out 
a&tbpeban. p. p. a&tbpoben. (a&t, outy bpseban, to take*) 

to take awayy liberatey deliver. 
8&Cfopan. (Fopan,ybre.) before. 
a&tlutian. (lutian, same.) to hidcy lie hid. 
aeSele. nobley distinguished. 
a&tSelbopen. (bopen, bom.) noble-bom. 
setSelbopennyjj. noble-birthy nobility. 
^felbypiht, -bpiht. (et5ele, Tiobky beopht, brighty iUus- 

trious ; noble and illustrious.) Ethelbert. 

* Verstegan^s Restitution. f Sharon Turner. 
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sSehce. (lie.) nMy* 

afanbian. p. p. apuibob. to prove^ experience, try. 
I' apypht. affrighted, dtfraid. 

ajan. perf. ahte. to possess, own, have, 

agen. (a^an, to possess,) own, privette, 

a^lcan. (^It, gtiilt, sin.) to be guilty of, to commit. 

ahebban. to heave or lift up, raise, exalt, 

ah^am. perf. ahop. p. p. ahapen. to lift up, exalt. 

ahps&bban. to rid, save, deliver, rescue, redeem. 

als&ban. p. p. al»b. to lead, bring, 

2Qleluia. (Heb.) Allelt^ah, 

alyfan. (lyfan, same,) to loose, redeem, deliver, 

an, anne, an, or »n, »nne, s&n. The indefinite Article, 
a, an, or one, constantly used, in Anglo-Saxon, be- 
fore consonants as well as vowels ; as, an tpeop, a 
tree : on t$a&pe anpe tibe, at the very time, 

ana. (an.) ordy, once, 

anb. and. In composition, to, back, against, over against, 
brfore, in the presence of*, 

anbetnyj*. 3. f. confession, 

anbfpapian. p. p. anbfpapob. (anb, back, fpepian, to 
swear '\.) to answer, 

anbfpapu. 3. f. a7i answer, 

anbpeapb. (anb, against, or before, peop"8an, to be,) pre- 
sent; because persons present stand against or op- 

* Dr. Jamieson contends that anb is not only equivalent to the 
Greek am ; but, in its Gothic form, A.M dL^> w*s probably its 
parent. See his Hermes Scythicus, on avri, where the theory of 
Home Tooke, as applied to anb, is ingeniously controverted. Un- 
doubtedly, anb and avTi had a common origin. 

t " It is probable that the primitive signification of fpejiian, was, 
simply, to speak^ loqui" Junii Etymol. Anglic. But see also Hickes's 
Thesaurus, vol. i. p. 70. 

c2 
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poHte each other*; thus, in IjaiLyprtBsens is pne,}^ 
fore, ens, (obs.) being. 
anbpbte. 2. n. (anb, before^ pbtan, to lookS) face, com' 

tenance. Germ, antlitz. 
anbpypban. (anb, back, popb, a word,) to answer. Germ. 

antwort. 
2^n^el. 1. m. an angel. 
!^n^elcynn. 1. n. (cjrn, kin, tribe, nationS) the JBngliik ^ 

nation. I 

anpn, -^yn. 1. n. (anb, to, ^an, to go.) a beginning. 
!^njli. (Lat.) the Angles. 
Snjol. l.m. an Angle, Englishman. 
anmob. (an, one, mob, mind.) one-minded, unanimous. 
anmobbce. (preced. and be.) unanimousfy. 
anp»bnef. 3. f. (an, one, pseb, counsel, intention.) con- 

stancg, perseverance, steadfastness. 
anf yn. 3. f. (anb, before, f eon, to see.) face, countenance^ 

aspect. Germ, ange-sicht. 
Spoftol. l.m. an apostle. 
apojTollic. (preced. and be.) apostolic. 
ap»pan. to rear, build, erect. 
Spcebifceop. l.m. archbishop. 
Spela. Aries, a town in France, 
afenban. to send, 
afpenban. to spend, 

afti^an. perf. ajrah. to go, step, climb, ascend. 
aftpeccan. p. p. aftpeht, to stretch, eoetend, lay prosttaJtz^ 

overthrow, 
apeban. perf. apebbe. to rage. 
apeappan, -oppan. to throw away or dmon, r^'ect, rt' 

Tumnct. 

* See Hickes's Thesaurus, vol. i. p. 69^70. 
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.;^nban. to tum^ translate, change. 

.Tpeyc, adj. waste, empty, desolate^ 

[peftan. p. p. apefte, -teb. to wa^te, make desokUe, de^ 

stroy. 
kxian. perf. axobe. to ask. Still preserved in several 

provincial dialects. 

B*. contraction for Bifcop. 

3a&pan. bepan. to bear, prodttce, offer. 

)e. bi. bi^. by, at, of, concerning, according to, in, near*. 
As a prefix, it is, in general, merely augmentative, 
though it sometimes imparts an active signification ; 
as behabban, to surround,, he^an'^an, to perform, 

bealcan. to pour out: vulg., to belch* 

beapn. 1. n. child, son, boy, vulg. bairn, 

bebeoban. perf. bebeab, (bob, a command,) to command, 
order, 

bebob. l.n. (bob, same,) command, commandment, dc' 
cree, 

bebyp^ian. p. p. bebypjeb, (bypjan, same,) to bury, 

becuman. perf. becom. (cuman, to come,) to come, hap- 
pen, fall, befall, 

bepan^en. p. p. of bepon. (pon, to take,) taken, sur- 
rounded, begirt, clad, 

bepeallan. to befall, happen, fall, 

bepopan. before, 

beppinan. perf. beppan. (ppman, same,) to ask, question, 
learn, 

behat. l.n. (hasc, same,) a promise, 

behealban. perf. beheolb. to behold, see, observe, 

behopan. perf. behopobe. to behove, need, require, 

* See Jamieson on ext. Herm. Scythicus. 
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behpeopfunj. 3. f. (hpeop, grief; whence^ to rue^ n- ' 
pentance, penitence^ 

ben. 1 . f. a prayevy peiitioth suppUcoHon* 

beon. to be. 

bepsecan. p. p. bep»ht. (ps&oan, tame.) to deceive^ de- 
fraud. 

bepeccan. (peccan, to tell.) to say^ teU^ narrate^ 

bejictan, rather bef ettan. (be, by or near^ fettan, to set) 
to place, possess, surround, beset. 

beftanban. (be, by, ftanban, to stand.) to stand by or 
over ; more frequently, to occupy. 

betpeox. becpyx. betpuxt. betwixt, amongst. 

betpeox ]npim. betwixt these, in the mean time, 

intere^ 
betp^h o]>pe. amongst others. 

bepepan. perf. bepeop. (pepan, same.) to weep. 

bibban. perf. b»b. to pray, bid, request, entreat, beseech^ 
demand, invite. 

bi^en^a. 2. m. an inhabitant. From the same root as 
bijen^, worship. Thus in Latin, colo, to inhabit, cul" 
tivate, and to worship. 

bijjenj, more correctly bijenj. (be, and jan, togo; ov 
bu^an, to tiU, cultivate.) worship. 

bi^leopa. 2. m. (bij, by*", leopan, to live.) food, provi- 
sion, subsistence. 

bmnon. (mnon, same.) tvithin. 

bifceop. bifcop. l.m. a bishop. 

bifceop-fetl. bifceop-ptol. l.n, (fed, seat.) a bishop's 
seat, or see, episcopal throne. 

bifc. from beon. 

bi«. byS. beotJ. from beon. 

*- See Jamieson on eiri, Herm. Scythicas. 
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jj. 3. f. bliss^joy^ exvUation. 

jjian. (bbff .) to rejoice, exult, p. pres. blifjijenbe. re- 
joicing, exulting, 

•c. f. (plur. bee.) a book. Germ. buch. 

»clic. (preced. and he.) bookly, belonging to books. 

»bian. perf. bobobe. p. pres. bobi^enbe. (bob, a com- 
mand.) to preach, proclaim, announce. 

>bun^. 3.f. (bob.) a preojching, proclanuitum. 

leoft. 3. f. a breast. 

peoten* Bpecen. Britain. 

[im^an. perf. bpohte. to bring. 

[loSop. bpobop. 3. m. a brother, indeclinable in the 
singular. 

a^i^enb. l.m. (See bi^en^.) an inhabitant. 

uph. bupj. bypij. a dty. 

uphpape. pi. (buph, and papu, an inhabitant; from 
"^esXi.) inhabitants, townspeople, citizens. 

uton. butan*. bat, except, unless, withotU. 

ycjan. byc^ean. to buy. 

ylehpicnef. 3. f. (byleh? simple, ya, mind \.) simple- 
mindedness, simplicity, meekness. 

ancpapabypi^. (bypij, or buph, a dty.) The city of the 

Cantwara or Canttuirii, Canterbury. 
^fepe. 1. m. Coisar, Emperor. 
eapjrop. 3. f. (ceapian, to sell, or buy, ftop, a place,) 

aplojce of sale, forum, market. 
eaftep. ceafCp. 3. f. a dty, town. 

* See Diversions of Purley on But. 

t Junius derives this from bile, the beak, and hpic, white, " re- 
irring to the beaks of young birds, then to their nature." See 
losworth's Diet, sub voce. 
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eal. eUl. 

ealb. comp. ylbpe, superl. ylbeft. (ylbu, age*} M^ andent. 

ealbop. 1. m. (ealb, old.) an elder, chief, prince, leader, 

abbot. 
ealh. altogether. 

eallun^a. totally, quite, cUtogether, entirefy. omnino. 
ealmihti^. See lEXnabti'^. 
ealonb. See ijlanb. 

eapp»ft. (e^e, atce, }mfc,f€Ut.) pious, religious. 
ece. eternal. 
eblean. l.n. (eb, back, lean, a loan.) a reward, recom* 

pense. 
epen^pepeapb. 1. m. (epen, even, yppe, inheritance, peapb, 

ward, keeper, possessor.) co-heir. 
epne. lo ! behold ! ecce I 
epptan, (eppt, a hastening^ to hasten. 
ept. again, after. In composition, again, bach again : eb 

has the same import ; and both answer to the Latin re* 
ehtnyp. 3. f. (ehtdJi, to persecute.) perseeutUm. 
enbe. 1. m. an end. 

enbun^. 3. f. (enbe.) ending, end, death. 
en^el. l.m. an angel. 
Sn^elcynn. See Snjelcynn. 
Sn^la-lanb. the land of the Angles. England. 
en^lehc. (en^el, an angel.) angelic. 
enjbpc. English. 
Gnjol. See Snjol. 
eobe. from jan. 
eopnopthce. (eopnopt, earnest) earnestly, diligently ^ 

so, now, therefore. 
eopSe. eapb. 2. f. the earth. 
eop. from t$u. 
eopep. your. 
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pcehab. 1. m. (ejice, archy hab, office, state.) the archi" 

episcopal dignity, 
ftpuU. (eft, love, devotion, juW, JuU,) devout, kind, 
Sel. l.m. a country, region, 

a&bep. l.m. a father, 

a&bepa. 2. m. an uncle hy the father's side, 

a&jep. fair, beautiful, 

:a&plic. (pseji, sudden, dreadful,) sudden, unexpected. 

:%ft. fa^st. In composition, both as a prefix and postfix, 
it denotes ^rm/ie^, stability, tenacity; and is still 
retained in such phrases as *^ fast-by, fast-asleep, to 
hold fast," Probably the perfect tense of some ob- 
solete root of f seftnian, to fasten, 

raefcen. l.n. a fast, fasting, 

:8&ft-hapob or hapel. (Y^xt,fast, hapan, same as hsebban, 
to have,) fast-having, retentive, tenacious, 

:ap. 3. f. (papan, to go,) a journey, expedition, depart- 
ure; hence fare, 

:apan, perf. pepbe. to go, Journey, depart 

:apelb. psepelb. l.m. (papan.) a journey, 

:ealb. (pealban, to fold; as, in Latin, duplex, triplex, &c. ; 
from jo/ico.) fold; only used in composition. 

:eallan. p. pres. peallenbe. to fall, 

:eccan. to fetch, 

;ela. much, many, 

;en^an. See pon. 

:eop. far, 

:eoph. 1. life, countenance, 

:eopt5. (feoyeji, four,) fourth, 

leopepcij. (peopep.) /or^. 

ipta. (pY,jftve.) fifth, ppta Y»^eji, fifth father, a great 
grandfathers grandfather, Lat. atavus. 
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pleam. l.m. (j^eou, to flee.) JUght. 

fleon. perf. pleah. to flee, fly, 

f leopenbe. (pres. p. of f leopan, to flow,) flowing, 

folc l,n, folk, people. Germ. volk. 

fon. perf. jren^. to take, receive, undertake, begin, 

pop*, for, instecui of, by reason of, in respect of, on ac- 
count of 

fope. See Note on pop. 

popefa&b. (jojiQ, forth, paecjan, to say.) foresaid. 

popjipan. perf. popjeap. (pop,/orM or away, jipan, to 
give.) to give, grant, forgive, pardon. 

popjytel. (pop, and Jjtan, to pour out) forgetful, 

pophaepebnyp. 3. f. (pop, privat. and h»bban, to have,^ 
abs-tineo.) abstinence, continence, 

popho^ian. p. pres. pophojijenbe.(pop,/>nt>a/. and hopan, 
to be anxious about.) to neglect, despise, 

pophcunj. 3. f. fear, 

poplsetan, -letan. (pop, and letan, to /le^, /lermt^.) to per- 
mit, suffer, leave, forsake, abandon. 

poppabian. (pope, and hpabian, pabian, to hasten.) to go 
before, prevent, anticipate, seek beforehand. 



* Home Tooke considers pop the same with ** the Gothic sub- 
stantive t AlJCltT A) (^0^6, and that it invariably signifies 
Cause and nothing else/' See Divers, of Purley, voL L p. 366. But 
Dr. Murray derives pop or pope from )z^|C^M> to go, and 
traces out its simple signification as being— d^/br^ in time, place, 
and circumstances, and, in compounds, forth or forward, and be* 
fore. Hist. Europ. Lang., vol. ii. p. 23. But " when the particle 
has dk privative signification, it probably represents the Gothic^a : 
also in pojaT^ipan, Flem. vergeeven, to forgive ; which are the col- 
laterals of )zJCAri)3/VM." See Taylor's Additional Notes 
to the Diversions of Purley, p. xv. 
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fopfjmjian. (pop, and fpij, silence.) to be silent, pass over 
in silence. 

jopSam, -an. sometimes poptSon. for that, since, because. 
popt^am ])e, or poptSan ]>e. for that that, because, be- 
cause that. Fr. de ce que. 

pop^papan. perf. popt5pepbe. (pop^, forth, away, papan, 
to go.) to go forth, depart, die. 

pop^janjan. p. pres. poptSjanjenb, -jenje. (janjan, or 
jan, to go.) to go forth, spread abroad. 

poptSpS. 1. m. (popS, forth, away, \i^, journey.) death, 
departure. 

pop-pel. much, greatly, pop pel meni^e, very many. 

poppypb. 3. f. (pop, auKty, and pypb,yafe.) death, destrucf 
tion, ruin. 

ppsecepian. p. p. ppaetepob. (ppaecu, a decoration.) to fret, 
adorn. 

ppam *. from, by. 

Fpancan. the Franks; the free people. 

ppejnan. perf. pp»^m. ppajn. to ask, enquire. 

ppemian. to accomplish, perfect, profit, benefit, avail. 

ppeolice. (^eo, free.) freely. 

puUuht. l.m. baptism. 

pilppemeb. (pull, full, ppemian, to accomplish.) per- 
fect. 

pulppemeblice. (preced, and he.) perfectly. 

pultum. 1 • m. aid, help, a helper. 

pulpihc. same as pulluht. 

puptJop. further, 

pylpt. f. help, assistance, succour. 

pylptan. (pylfC.) to help, assist. 

* jrpam or jrpom is the Gothic )z)CriM» Begimmg, Origin, 
and sig^fies Beginning, Divers. Purley, vol i. p. 342. 
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pypleu. (pJti, jra&p, /or, from papan.) lan^^ distant. 
pypft. 1. m. a Hmey space, period, 

je. As a prefix, sometimes communicates a metaphori* 
cal signification; as hypan, to hear; jehypan, to 
obet/. It also assists in forming collective nouns ; a« 
^ebpofpu, 6re^r«i ; ^ema^i^, ^Wrecf ; ^els^xmiiOn 
assembly. At a later period it was changed into y ; 
as jeclypob, y-cleped. 

je. and, also, s&^ep^e— ^e, as well — as ; both — and. 

je. from t$u, ye. 

jeanbfpapian. (See anbfpapian.) to answer. 

jeanbfypban. p. p. jeanbpypb. (See anbfypban.) to an- 
swer. 

jeap. l.n. a year. 

jeapian. (ap> honour, compassion, pity.) to pardon, 
spare. 

jeapman. ^eeapnian. perf. ^eapnobe. ^eeapnobe. to earn, 
gain, obtain, deserve. 

^eapo, -pu, -pe. ready, prepared. 

^eappup^ian, perf. jeappuptSobe. (ap, honour, peop^, 
worthy.) to honour, respect, reverence. 

^ebeb. 1. n. (bibban, to pray.) prayer, devotion. 

jebijan. perf. jebijbe. p. p. jebi^eb. (bi^an, to bow.) 
to bend, incline, turn, convert. 

jebpin^an. p. p. jebpoht. (bpm^an, same.) to bring, 

jebpotJop. 3. m. a brother, plur. ^ebpot$pu, -pa. brethren. 

jeb^fnunj. 3. f. (b^fn, same.) an example. 

jeeeofan. perf. jeceaf. (ceofan, same.) to choose. 

jecijan, -c^^an. p. p. S^ci^eb, -cyjeb. (cijan, same.) to 
call, nam>e. 

jecneopbl»can. perf. jecneopbla&hte. (cneopb, skUfid, 
diligent, and Is&can.) to study. 
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^ecnypbny]*, -cneopbDyy. S. f. (cneopb, diligent,) study^ 

carey diligencey sincerity, 
^ecuman. perf. ^ecom. (cuman, to come.) to comcy come 

together, 
^ecupan. p. p. jecopen. (cupan, same,) to choose^ elect, 
^eqyeme. (cpeman, to please,) pleasing, gratifying, 
;;ecynb. 1. n. (cyn.) TuUwrey generation, kind, mode, state, 
^ecynbe. adj. ntitural, innate, 
jec^pan. (cjTipan, same,) to turn, turn away, return, 

repent, p. p. ^ec^peb, converted, repentant, penitent, 
Xecyppebnyj*. 3. f. a turning away, conversion, 
^ebapiian. perf. ^ebapenobe. p.p. ^ebapen. (bapiian, 

same,) to become, to be proper ; generally used im* 

personally, 
^ebeopp. l.n. (beopp, same,) tribulation, labour, 
^ebihtan. perf. ^ebihce. (biht, arrangement, command.) 

to arrange, dictate, prepare, compose, 
^ebpepebnyf. 3. f. (bpejran, to trouble, harass,) trouble, 

tribulation, 
jebpola. 2. m. (bpola, same,) error, 
^eepenla&can. (epen> even, eqital, and la&can.) to imitate, 
^eenbebypban. perf. jeenbebypbne. (enbebypbnif,or«fer.) 

to ordain, appoint, 
^eenbun^. 3. f. (enb, end,) end, period, death, 
^eps&ftnian. perf. jepaeftnobe. (p»ftnian, same,) to fast- 
en, Jix, retain, 
jepeaxe. same as ^epeaxob. 
jepeaxob. (peax, hair,) haired, having a profusion of 

hair, 
^epepa. 2, m. (papan, to go,) a companion, colleague, 

associate, 
;i^eppemian. perf. jeppemobe, -mebe. (ppemian, same.) to 

effect, complete, accomplish. 
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gepulhan. p, p. ^epillob. (fulhaii, same.) to baptize. 

jepulcumian. (pulcum, aid.) to aid^ help, assist. 

Sepyllan. (jyllan, same.) to fiU^ fulfill. 

jejrjTin, (jyji,yar.) andenUy, formerly. 

jejlenjan, perf. and p. p. ^ejlenbe. (jlaenjc, pomp.) to 

adorn, ornament. 
jejobian. perf. ^ejobobe. (jobian, to assist, make better, 

from job, good.) to help, assist, enrich, endow. 
jejpipan. p. p. je^pipen. (jpipan, same: whence, to 

gripe.) to seize. 
jehabian. perf. jehabobe. p. p. jehabob. (habian, samej 

from hab, office, state.) to ordain, consecrate. 
jehaljian. p. p. jehal job. (halnBn, to hallow, from hahi^ 

holy.) to ordain, consecrate. 
jehatan. p.p.jehaten. (hB,tan, to call.) to ccdl, bid,pr(h 

mise. 
jehpa&p. (hpa&p, where.) every where. 
jehpylc, -hplc. (hp^lc, who, which, whilh.) every one, 

each, all. 
jehyppimian. (hypan, to hear.) to hear, obey. 
jel»ccan. perf. jelehte. (la&ccan, to seize.) to take, seize, 

apprehend. 
jeleban. p. p. jelseb. (l»ban, same.) to lead, bring. 
jelsepeb. (p. p. of jel»pan, to teach.) taught, learned. 
jela^unj. 3. f. (jelaSian, to caU together.) a congrega- 

tion, assembly, church, 
jeleapa. 2. m. (leap, same.) leave, permission, belief, faith. 
jeleappull. believing, faithful. 
jelic. like, eqtml. bif jelica, his like, equal, peer. 
jelician. perf. jelicobe. to like, please, delight', frequently 

used impersonally, 
jelimpan. perf. jelamp. p. p. jelumpen. to happen : ge- 
nerally used impersonally. 
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[eluftfullian. perf. jeluftpuUobe. (luft, lusty pleasure.) 

to please, delight : frequently impers. 
^elyfan. perf. jelyjrbe. to believe, 
^emahlic. (jemah, same.) eagery earnest, importunate, 

persevering. 
^emahnyjT*. 3. f. importunity, perseverance. 
^emecan. p.p. jemet. (mot, a meeting, assembly.) to 

meet, find, 
^emunan, -myn^ian, -mynan. perf. ^emunbe, -mynce. 

(mynt, remenifxrance, from mynb, mind.) to remem- 
ber, recollect, 
^eminb. 1. n. (mjrnb.) the mind, memory, 
^eneabian. p. p. ^eneabob. (neab, need, necessity^ to force, 

compel, 
^enemnan. p.p. ^enemneb, -nb. (Demnao, same,) to 

name, call. 
];enepian. p. p. ^enepob. (nepian, same,) to free, deliver, 

rescue. 
5enihcpimlice. (jenoh, enough,) plentifrdly, abundantly. 
^eniman. perf. ^enom, -nam. p. p. ^enumen, -nummen. 

(niman, same,) to take, take away. 
^enoj. jenoh. enow, enough, sufficiently, 
;eojot$, -jut$. 3. f. (jeonj.) yovth. 
;eonb. yond, beyond, Ihrovjgh, after, 
;eon^. young, youthful, 
;eon^lic. (jeonj.) young, youthful. 
eopenian. perf. jeopenobe. p. p. ^eopenob. (openian, 

same,) to open, 
eopn. eager, earnest, <mxious, diligent, zealous : hence 

yearn, 
eopnpul. fervent, eager, anxious, zealous, 
eopufuUice. comp. jeopnyuUicop. earnestly, anxiously, 

diligently, zealously. 
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^eopnlice. eameHly^ anxioudy, zealously. 

jeopnuD^. jeapnun;. a yearning^ anxious desire; an 

earnest* 
^epeca. 2. m. (pecan, to rule.) a prcBfecty commandetj 

general. 
^epeccan. p. p. ^epehte. (peecan, to reck^ care.) to 

explain^ show^ reckon^ number. 
^epeopb. l.n. language^ tongue. ^ 

j^epihdecan. p. p. ^epihtUeht, -leaht, (piht, righty and 

laecan.) to set straight^ correcty amende justify. 
jeraelijlice. (ralij, It^ppy-) happily. 
jef cylban. (f c^lb, a shield.) to shield^ defend, protect. 
^efeoD. perf. ^efeah. p. p. ^efefea. (feoD, same.) to seSf 
^ef ecan, -f ettan. perf. jef ec, -f ette. p. p. jefec, -f ette. 

(j-ettan, same.) to set, appoint, place, possess. 
^ef e^an. p. p. ^ef et^eb. to speak, testify, attest, confirm. 
^epht. ^ef^htS, 3. f. (r^on, to see.) sight, vision, aspect^ 

presence. 
^efin^an. p.p. xepinjen. (pn^an, scone.) to sing. 
^ej-la^an. perf. jej-loh. p. p. ^efla^en. to strike, slay; fe 

^ef la^en, the person attacked. 
jejt:anban. perf. ^eftob. ("^e, against, ftBuban, to stand.) 

to attack, seize. 
^eftillan. perf. ^epnlbe. (ftillan, same.) to still, restrain, 

assuage, mitigate, 
^epinbpuUice. (pinb, sound, safe.) safely, prosperously. 
jefpican. perf. ^efpic. "^eixydkC. to cease, discontinue, de- 

sistfrom, 
^efpmc. l.D. labour, toil, fatigue, tribulation. 
jefpucelian. perf. jefputelobe. p. p. jefpucelob. (fjmcel, 
manifest.) to manifest, exhibit, make knoum, show 
forth. 
jefyhtS. from jefeon. he sees. 
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lejyllan. perf. ^efealbe. (f^llan, same*) to give, present, 
deliver, sell. 

\&cea\, -ta&l. 1. n. (See ^ecellan.) a number ; hence tale. 

;C!tellan. p. p. jetealb. (tellan, to tell, number.) to num" 
her, reckon. 

;6timbpian. perf.;;etimbpobe. (timheji, timber,) to build, 
construct. 

^eco^en. (teon, to draw.) drawn out, instructed, com- 
pleted; fpa ^eto'jc^eny so learned, so accomplished. 

^etyan. p. p. ^&ci/b. to show, teach, instruct. 

ydfapsuk. ^eSap^ean. perf. ^ej^af obe. to permit, suffer, 
consent to. 

lefencean, -can. p. p. 'ge'poht, "]mht. (t$encan, same.) to 
think, consider. 

^eSeoban. (t$eoban, same.) to Join, unite. 

ysifmdS. 3. f. (findS, elevation, summit.) honour, dignity. 

^etSun^en. (jetSean, to flourish, prosper*.) illustrious, 
pious, distinguished. 

^euf epan. perf. jeupepob. (ujrep, over.) to elevate, exalt. 

^eunnan. (unna, leave, permission.) to grant, permit. 

^epapan. m. pi. (papu, an inhabitant ; from pep.) citizens, 
inhabitants. 

^epealban. perf. ^epeolb. (pealban, to wield.) to rule, go- 
vern, hold, possess. 

;epenban. perf. ^epenbe. (penban, to wend, go.) to change, 
go, depart. 

;epeopcan. perf. jepophte. (peopc, work.) to work, per- 
form, celebrate. 

^epeop^an. perf. jepeaptS. p. p. jepopben. (peoptJan, or 
pjrptSan, same.) to be, to be made or done, 

* See Lye, sub voce. Elsewhere he derives jetJunjen from je- 
^in^an, to obtain. 
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jepilnian. perf. jeplnobe. (fnlla, the will.) to desire^ lonff 

for. 
^epilnunj. 3. f. (pilla.) desire^ appUUe. 
jepiflice. (pif, wUe.) wisely^ prudently : also certainly, 

indeed, especially, 
jepca. 2. m. (ptan, to know.) witness. 
^eptan. perf. ^epat. jepit. to deparL 
jepitDian. (pite, punishment.) to lament^ bewaU, rqtent 
^epfiiC. 1. D. (ppit, same.) a writ, writing, letter, epistk, 
jepuna* 2. m. (puna, same.) custom, wont, practice, rite. 
je^pan. (yppe, ire, anger.) to be angrg with, to puni^ 
jipu. 3. f- (s^Fan, to give.) a gift, favour. 
^b. l.n* tax, tribute, pay ; worship* 
ppla. sypla. 2. m. a ro^, ve^/m^n/, garment. 

IrOb. l.m. 6rO£^ I 

job. ^00^. 

jobcunb. (Dob, 6roc^ cyn, kin.) divine. 

jobfpellian. (job, good, fpell, history, tale, message: ev- 

ayyeXiov : gospel.) to preach the gospel, to preach, 
jolb. l.n. gold. 
3pam. 2. m. anger, indignation. 
jpecifc. Greekish, Greek. 
jumenian. perf. jumenobe. to allude to, play upon or 

toith. 

SyP' Ph (Pf^y ^ give*.) if. 

jylt. 1. in. guilt, fatdt, crime, sin, debt. 

jym. 1. m. a gem. 

jjman. to care, take care, jymenne bon. to exercise or 

manifest care or anxiety. 
jyc. (erif.) yet, still, jyt t$a. yet, as yet, yet then, more- 

over. 

* See Diversions of Purley. t Herm. Scythic. 
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labban. perf. ha&pbe. p. p. h»peb. to have. 

lab. l.m. head, height, office, dignity. As a postfix, it 
denotes order, office, degree, state, quality, &c., and 
is the origin of the modem terminations hood and 
head'. 2H& ^\ieo\t\idib, priesthood, 

liabian. perf. habobe. (hab^.) to ordain, consecrate, 

babun^. 3. f. (hab.) ordination, consecration. 

pa&lenb. 1. m. (haelu, healifi.) the Healer, the Saviour. 

ha&lu. 3. f. (hal, sound.) health, healing, salvation, safety. 

hs&f . 3. f. command, preapt, mandate. 

ha&tSen. a heathen, pagan. 

ha&Sennyf . 3. f. heathenism. 

ha&^enfcype. l.m. (fcype, state.) heathenship, heathenism. 

hal. /lale, whole, sound. 

halja. more properly hali^. (hal, sound.) holy, sacred. 

haljena. gen. plur. of hal^a. 

halpan. perf. halfobe. (half, the nech ?) to entreat, be- 
seech, call to witness. 

hanb. 3. f. the hand. 

bacan. perf. ha&c. p. p. hatte. haten. to call, name, com- 
mand : whence hight. 

be, heo, hit, or hyt. he, she, it. 

beah. high. 

bealban. perf. heolb. p. p. healben. to hold. 

beapbnyf . 3. f. (heapb, hard.) hardness, obduracy. 

beopob. (p. p. of heapan.) heaved, raised up: as an adj. 
chief, principal, head. 

heopon. 1. m. (heapan, to heave, lift up, heapen, heaved.) 
heaven. 

heoponlic. heavenly, celestial. 

* See Note on hab in the Glossary to Kemble's Translation of 
Beowulf. 
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heofUDj. S.f. lamerUatum* | 

heoiiiy for him, dat* plur. of he. ^ 

heopa. for hipa, gen. plur. of he. j 

heopte. S. f. the heart. | 

hep. hercy in this yeavy at this time, 

hepi^enbhce. (hepian, to praise.) laudably. 

hibep. hither. 

hme, from he. 

hip. 1. n. hvey complexion^ appearanceyform. 

hlaban. perf. hlob. to lade^ take up a* with a ladlefdraw 
tn, imbibe. 

hhfa. 2. m. fame, reputationy humour y opinion. 

hop. a housey a cave. 

ho^ian. perf. ho^obe. to studyy meditatey consider, be 
anxious abouty care for. 

hpaebhce. (hps&b, swift.) staiftly, speedify, quickly, sttd- 
denly. 

hpa^e. quickly, early, soon*. Of this word, rather is the 
compar. 

hpeopinj. hpeoppinj. 3. f. (hpeop, yrief.) penitence, 
repentance. 

Ppope-ceaftep. Rochester. 

hu. how. 

hu^u. a little, at least. 

pumbpa. 2. m. the river Humber. 

hunb. a hundred. Expletive, when prefixed to the nu- 
merals from 70 to 120f . 

huni^. l.n. honey. 

hupu. moreover, at least, only. 

* " The rathe primrose that forsaken dies." Milton's Lycidas. 
t Lye's Diet, sub voce ; and the Glossary of Junius to the Moeso- 
Gothic Gospels. 
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huf. l.D. a hotise, 

hpa&t. (neut. of hpa.) what. hp»t t$a* toheU then ; there- 

fore, thereupon, f pa hpa&t fpa, «o t(7Aa^ ^o, whatsoever, 

hp»t$ep fe. whether or, 

hpil, 3. f. a while, tme, period, interval, t$a hpile ; the 

while, at the time*. 

ft 

hpilc. hpjrlc. who, which, whilk, what, every one, hp^lce 

hu^u, some few, 
hpit. white, 

hpoD. a little, somewhat, pauUulum, aliquantum. 
hy. for hi. accus. fern, of he. 

Ic. /. 

ibel. idle, vain, empty, useless. 

i^lanb. l.n. (frequently ealanb, from ea, tvcUer, lanb, 

land.) an island. 
mcunb. (in, in, cunnan, to know.) weU-known, internal, 

inward. 
inpa&p. m. (m, in, papan, to go.) an entrance. 
iDCinja. 2.m. cause, reason, sake, pretext, fauU. 
inpeapb. mnepeapb. intvafd. 
If. from peran. to be. 
ifcopia. (Greek.) history, 
lu. formerly, of old. lu a&p, formerly ; whence, yore. Sa 

lu, even then, jam tum. 

la. laf oh! lof behold/ sometimes interrogative and 

enclitic, 
lacf . a gift, present, offering. 
la&can. (from he, quasi hcan.) In the termination of 



* " Then go — ^but go alone the while" 
t " Of all genders." Thorpe's Analecta. 
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verbs frequently implies simUiiude or appraximationy 

as epenla&caD, to imitatey equal, 
lanb. 1. D. land, the earthy ground^ a regiofiy country, 
lanje. adv. (lao;, long,) long, lanje s&p. long before. 
lao^fuuL longsomey long^ tediausy dow, 
lap. 3. f. lore, learning^ doctrine, advice. 
lapeop. l.m. (lap.) a teacher j mastery instructor, 
leaj^eb. (from leob ; as XdUos from Xaos.) la^y notclericai, 
Leben. Latin, 

leob. 3. f. a people, province, nation, 
leof . (lupan.) loved, beloved, leopefC. leopoft. most 1^ 

lovedy dearly beloved, 
leopian. lybban. perf. leop obe. (bp.) to live, 
leohc. adj. (leoht, subst. light, lux.) lighi, pure, brightt 

shining, 
Lecania. (Lat.) litany, 
be. 1. n. a body (dead), a corpse, Jlesh, 
be. (from' be, a body,) As a terminal suffix, it denotes 

affinity or likeness, and is tbe parent of the modern 

terminations like and ly*, 
behama. 2. m. (be, shape, body, ham, a covering f,) a 

body (living), flesh, 

* According to Dr. Murray, the Gothic A.6IK> ^ ^ody^ pro- 
bably first signified shtqie or Jbrm, from an obsolete root denoting, 
primarily, to layt and, then, coincidence or agreement* That which 
agrees with another is aimilar, and similarityi in matter or mind, 
was expressed by ^3I1C ^^ ^^^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^® terminal Ua and 
le of many Latin words and lich in German, appear frequently to 
have the signification of holdf possesst or pertain to, (See Hist. 
Eiurop. Lang.) To this it may be added, that, in Greek, the ter- 
minal €iSti9 and 6(iceXo9, corresponding with the Gothic A.6IK 
and Anglo-Saxon he, are from eidos, a/omif and euaavt an image, 

t Murray's Europ. Lang. 
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ician. perf. licobe. to like; also impers. to please. 

If. lyp. 1 . n. life. 

lipan. (lip.) perf. lypobe. 3. pers. plur. lypbon. lip bon. to 

live. 
liue. same as lif. be hij* halban hue. in his sound life ; 

in the prime of life. 
lop. 1 . n. praise. 

upan. perf. lupobe. (lupu.) to love. 
ujrSTiie. (lupu, love, tyman, to teem, bring forth.) lovely y 

pleasant, delightful. 
upi. 3. f. love, affection. 
^unben-pape. (papu, an inhabitant.) the inhabitants or 

citizens of London. 
^unben-pic. (pic, a dwelling, abode, retreat; vicus; a 

frequent termination of the names of places.) Lan- 

don. 
ybl>enbe. p. pres. of lybban. See leop lan. 
ypnef . 3. f. (l^an, to permit, grant.) leave, permission, 

liberty. 

na. more. 

ii»^. ma^. 1 . m. a relation, kinsman, ancestor, parent. 
na&^en. 1. n. main, might, strength, power, virtue. 
n»^t$. 3. f. (maej, a relation.) family, race, province, 

nation. 
QS&pe. great, distinguished, exalted, illustrious, su^ 

preme. 
a»pnan. (maepe.) to magnify, exalt, glorify. 
aa&rr^peap. l.n. (maej-fa, vnass, peap, robe^ the mass 

robe or sacerdotal garment. 
aajan. to be able, indef. m»3. may. perf. miht. might. 
nan. l.n. evil, wickedness, sin, crime. 
nan. mann. 3. m. plur. men and manna, a man. 
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man. (indecliDable.)(>n«,(my0n«; like the French On; 

aa, man ftebe ; on dit ; they said. 
mancpealm. I.ni. (man, »itV, c|>ealm, ^uoZm, nobuti.) 

a terrilile disease, plague, pestilence. 
in ail jru I lice. (aiAW, wickedness^) wkkedfy, shiJuUg. 
manian. perf. manobe. to advise, admonieh, loam, a- 

hort. 
manij- mtenij. many, meni^eo. memju. ihe tiKau/, a 

mvlliiude. 
manijpealb. mKni^F^alb. (mam;, numy, pealb, /eld.) 

manifold. 
mannijeniie. from manian. 
raajie. more greater. 
mapryji. Tna[icip. i. m. a martyr. 

taeb. 3. f. meed, reward. 

menmrc. (man.) hutnan : a human being, man. Germ. 

mensch. 
mere, merce. l.m. meat, food. 
niiccliim, mjcluiii. much, greatly, earnestly. 
Tiiicel. mycel. mickle, much, great, 
xmb. wUh. 
nubtianeajib, -^eapb*. 1. m. (mibb, mid, middle, eajib, 

earth.) Ihe earth, world. 
mibbaneapblic. earthly, worldly, temporal. 
mihc. See ma^an. 
mil. 3. f. a mile. 

milbheopce. (milb, mild, heopce, heart.) mild-hearted. 
roilbheopcnef, -nyr, 3. f. mild-heartedness, merey, 

• " The earth ot world WM so named on acconnt of the TentoBk 
belief that it was formed in the void between the worlds of per- 
petual Sre and perpetual frost." Muiray'a Europ. Lug, 
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intltpai). (milcf , mercy ^ pity*) to pity, compassionate^ be 

merdfuL 
luilcfunj. 3. f. mercy, compassion, 
nun. my, 

mob. l.n. mood, mind, 

moboji. 3. f. a mother, mobpu. mobbpu. mothers. 
monab. (from monian, same as manian.) advised. 
moQt$. monatS. l.m. a month, 
mop^en. mojujen. 1 . m. morning, 
moft. (defective.) must, might, or ought, 
moc. (defective.) / may, can, or am able, 
munuc. munec. 1 . m. a monk. 
munuchab. 1 . m. (hab, state,) monkhood. 
munuchc. monklike, monkish, belonging to a monk. 
munuclif. 1. n. (lip, life.) monastic life, a monastery, 
mut$. 1. m. mouth, 
mycelnyf. 3. f. (mycel.) greatness, 
m^ne^un^. 3. f. advice, admonition, exhortation. 
mynftep. l.n. a minster, monastery. 

na&fpe. (ne sefpe.) never. 

nasn. ns&nne. (ne a&n. ne s&nne.) no one, 

na&pe. (ne p»pe.) might not be. 

n»f. (ne pa&j*.) was not, 

nama. 2. m. a name, 

nan. (ne an.) no one, none, 

nate. not. 

natephpon. (nace'Sacf hpon.) not this little, by no means, 

on no account, 
ne. not, neither. 

nemnan. p. p. nemneb. (nama, a name.) to ruime, call. 
nexc. (superlat. of neah, nigh.) nearest or next, set 

nextan, at the next, at last. 

d2 
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inghpoppen. (neah, Tiear, latelt^, or nip, new, hpeojipan, 

to turn.) newly or lately converted. 
nillan. nJ^Uan. perf. nolbe. (ne pillan, ne pol&e. Lat nolle. 

i. e. ne velle.) to he unwiUing^ not to wiU^ to nUl*. 
nif. njj. (ne if.) is not. 
nip. new, 

nipan. (nip, Jieic.) lately, recently. 
nu. now. 

Off. of, from, out of. 

ofaxian. perf. opaxobe. (axian, to ask.) to ask (f, learn 

hy asking. 
opcuman. perf. opcumon. (cuman.) to come from^ to he 

derived from. 
opep. over, above, upon. 
opepeac. 2. m. (opep, and eaca, an addition.) remainder, 

overplus, surplus. 
opeppcijan. perf. opepptah. (opep, over, rtijan,^ climh^ 

ascend.) to pass over, excel, exceed, surpass. 
opjan. ( jan, to go.) to go forwards, go out; to go against, 

require, demand, seek, request. 
oppettan. p. p. oppet. (op, over or against^, pettan, to 

set. Lat. op-pono, op-primo.) to oppose, oppress, 

overwhelm. 
opplean. perf. opploh. p. p. opplejen, -plajen. (plean, same.) 

to slay, strike. 

* " That will he, niU he, to the great house 

He went " Gray. 

t See Divers, of Purley, vol. i. p. 367 et seq. where it is main- 
tained that OP is a fragment of the Gothic /V|^AKA» Posteri- 
tas, and Anglo-Saxon Kpojia, proles, and denotes consequeneef off^ 
vpring, &c. In composition, it generally retains this meaning. 
X Hermes Scythic. page 104. 
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)Ft. ofl^ often. 

)n. oriy in, into, with, during. In composition^ upwards, 
upon, over, forward I sometimes privative and equi- 
valent to un, 

)nbp8eban. perf. onbpeb. to dread, fear, 

jnjean. (^on, forwards, jan, to go,) again, against, to- 
wards ; to meet. Lat. ob-viam. 

DD^mnan. perf. on^an. p. p. on^^unnen. (on and %9J\,) 
to begin, commence, undertake, 

)n^unnon. perf. plur. of on^mnan. 

jnfenban. (f enban, to send.) to send to, send forth, 

jnpjan. p. pres. onpjenbe. (fijan, to fall,) to fall upon, 
impend, threaten, increase, 

opt$ian. to breathe, 

3p-tpupian. (op, usually privative, tpupian, to trtist.) to 
distrust, despair. 

dS. until, unto, as far as, cts long as. 

ot$ep. other, 

op^e. or. 

pa&Uen. purple. 

pallium. (Lat.) a robe, pall. 

Papa. (Lat) the Pope. 

papanhab. 1 . m. (hab, office, state.) t/ie popedom. 

papbom, Lm. (bom, office, state.) the popedom. 

piftel. pi]xol. 1. m. (Lat. epistola.) an epistle, letter. 

pleo^an. rather pieman, perf. pleojebe. (pleja, pUzy.) 

to play. 
ppeofthab. {^\ieo\t,a priest, had, office, state.) priesthood,. 

fi»b. Lm. counsel, advice; that which results from 

counsel ; advantage, benefit. 
fieab. red. 
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peap . 1 . n. a rohe^ garment^ clothing. 

jie^olice. (pejol, a rule.) regnlarlyy as a regular or 
monk. 

peliquiaj*. (Lat. accus. of reliquiae.) reliques. 

jietJe. fierce^ raging y fatal. 

pice. l.n. a region, kingdomyjurisdietiony reign. Asa 
terminal postfix, it denotes ojffiee, domtnion, power; 
thus bifceoppice, a bishopric, or thejurisdietion cfa 
bishop. 

piht. right, just, pilite. rightly, justly, fully. 

pihdice. righdy, justly. 

juxian. perf. pixobe. (quasi piepan, from pice, a king- 
dom,) to reign, rtde. 

Rom. Nome. 

Romana-buph or bypij. The Roman city, Rome. 

RomanifC. Roman, Romish. 

facepb. l.in. (Lat. sacerdos.) a priest. 

f ae. 1 . m. the sea. 

fael. l.m. time, season, occasion, opportunity. 

]*»pny]*. 3. f. (r»P> sore.) soreness, grief, anguish. 

f »plic. )*aplic. (fa^P*) sad, grievous, lamentable* 

famob. (famnian, to collect together ; provincially, " to 

sam.") together, at the same time. Germ, sammt. 
fanbe. 1. m. a sending, mission, embassy. 
fapl. 3. f. the soul. 

fcealan. to moe, shall, perf. fceolb. should. 
f ceat$a. 2. m. a thief, enetny, adversary. 
fceapian. pres. p. fceapi^enbe. to show ; to see, behoM, 

observe, look at, inspect. 
f cinenbe. (pres. p. of fcinan, to shine.) shining. 
f cip. 3. f. a shire, province, county. 
fcipmen. shiremen, inhabitants or people of a shire. 
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fcipman. (fcip, a ship,) a ship^man^ mercJumt. 

fcopchce. (fcopt, shorL) diorttyy briefly, 

fcylbij. (fcylb, dehty guilty crimen from fcealan, to owe'^^ 
guilty. 

fcyppenb. 1. m. (fc^ppan, to shapsy create.) Creator. 

re, feo, ]78&t. they hcy whoy whichy that. 

recjan. perf. f aebe. to say. 

fejen. f a&jen. f. (fecjan.) a saying, traditioriy report. 

renban. perf. j'enbe. to send. 

feopon. seven. 

reoponpealb. sevenfold. 

reopoSa. seventh. 

reel. ftol. 1 . n. a seaty throne. Settle is still preserved 

in some provincial terms ; as lang-settle. 
necetunj. 3. f. a sighy groan. 
nnpull. fynpull. (rjfu.) sinfuly wiched: as a noun, a ««- 

ner. 
finjal. frequenty continual, incessant. 
rmjalhce. continually, perpetually. 
ymjan. perf. panj. p. p. fun^en, to sing. 
fiS. adv. latelyy afterwards. 
pS5an (p^ CO t5am.) after thaty after y afterwards, t/ien, 

since. 
fix. six, 

fla&^e. fle^e. l.m. slaying y slaughter y destruction, deaih. 
flyht. 3. f. slaughtCTy havoc. 
fona. soon, fona hpat$e. immediately, very soon. 
foS. trtWy sooth. 
j-oSjra&rcner. -njrj*. 3. f. (fotS, ^rMC, j:«ft,/<w<.) ^ru/^, ««- 

cerity, faithy integrity. 
f o^liee. (fotJ.) ^rw/y, verily. 

* See Murray's Europ. Lang. vol. i. p. 219. 
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f ot5pe. from fofJ. 

rppecan. (ipjiBtc, speech.) to speak. 

fcanban. perf. ftob. to stand. 

p:eppan. fcs&ppan. to step, advance. 

jntSbce. (pnS, hard, severe.) hardly, severely ; compar. 
jntJlicop. 

p:p»c. 3. f. a street. 

[xpec. brave, strong, mighty, potverfuL 

fum*. some, some one, something, a certain one. Both 
as a prefix and postfix, it usually retains its prono- 
minal character and import, and generally implies a 
portion of any thing, or a slight degree of diminu- 
tion, like its offspring, the modem some ; as f umt^uQ 
fcopthce, somewhat briefly ; pmf um, some joy, joyous* 

funbpij. sundry, different, various, frequent. 

fut5. south. 

f pa. so, thus, as. fpa fpa, so as ; f pa hpa f pa, so who sOf 
whosoever ; fpa hpa&t fpa, whatsoever ; f pa t$eah, so 
though ; yet, nevertheless. 

fpeapc. stoart, swarthy, black. 

fpejan. (fpej, a sound, noise.) to sound, signify, mean. 

fpeltan, to die. The word, beatS, is sometimes added, by 
pleonasm, for the sake of emphasis. 

rpecnef. -n^j. 3. f. (ppete, sweet.) su^eetness. 

fpecpe. (comp. of fpece.) sweeter, 

f pile, fpylc. (rpa he.) such, fpilcum. to such* rp^lce. so, 
as, as if; eac jT^ylce. so also. 

* fum, which is manifestly from the Gothic Sf1MS> appears 
to have no connection whatever, or, at least, a very remote affinity 
with the Greek aatfiaf a body^ frt)m which Meric Casaubon and 
others, in their zeal to prove Greek the parent language, wish to 
derive it. See Casaubon de ling. Anglo-Sax. 
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]*)nncan. to labour, be fatigued toith labour*. 

rpmjel. 3. f. (rpn;, same,) stripe, chastisement, affliction. 

rpiSe. lyf^e. very, much, greatly . 

rpopecan. perf. fpopete. to breathe, to sigh. 

rpupb. fpeopb. l.n. a sword. 

rpucelice. (f pucel, manifest.) manifestly, openly, plainly. 

rjlp. self, same, he j^lp. he himself, accus. hine fylpne. 

IjUan. perf. fealbe. to give, present, sell. 

fpalle. pmle. ever, always, constantly. 

j;yn. 3. f. sin. 

J^nbon. jynb. j^, from pefan, to be. 

cacen. cacn. l.n. a token, sign, miracle. 

csRCSLJ^. perf. ta&hte. to teach, instruct, direct, show. 

ceap. l.m. a tear. 

ceon. rather teojan. perf. ceah. to tug, tow, draw, heave. 

tib. 3. f. tide, time, hour. 

tihtan# perf. tihte. to exhort, persuade, allure, draw. 

cihnnj. exhortation, persuasion. 

tima. 2. m. time. 

CO. ^oo. 

zof. to, after, for, as, at, from, in, until. In composition, 
it sometimes denotes excess, approximation or ad- 
vance, but is more frequently a mere syllabic aug- 
ment. 

cobpecan. to break, destroy. 

cocepan. perf. cota&p. to tear, tear in pieces. 



" what time the laboured ox 



In his loose traces from the furrow came. 
And the awinkt hedger at his supper sat." 

Milton's Comus. 
t ro is the Gothic substantive TAII ^^ T^tttiTS 
act, effect y restdti and denotes actj end. Divers, of Purley. 
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CO pam. to that, to thai degree, so : to ]^in fpySe, so 
much, so terribly, to pj". to the end thcA. 

copepb, -peapb, -peapbe. (co, to, or forward, peopi$an,f() 
^ ; or peapb, toard, expressing situation, directm) 
as a preposition, toward : as a participle or partici- 
pial adjective, it denotes yw^Mrif^, about to he, about 
to come, futurus-a-um. 

cpaht. an exposition, commentary, tpahc-boc. an expo- 
sition-book, treatise, 

cpupa. 2. m. faith, confidence, 

cpymnyf. 3. f. (cpum, strong,) stay, support; exhortadon, 

tpa. two, 

cyn. ten, 

un. as a prefix, is always privative. 

unbep. under, among, 

unbeppen^^an. perf. unbeppen^. pres. p. unbepponbe. 

(penman, to take,) to take, undertake, receive, provide. 
unbepxytan. perf. unbep^eat. (jjtan, for ^epitan, to 

know.) to know, perceive, understand, 
unbept$eoban. perf. unbeptSeobbe. p. p. unbep^eobbe. 

(unbep, and "Seoben, a king, ruler ; or tSeob, a Ttation.) 

to subdue, subject, 
uufcea^i^. (un, not, pceatSa, miscreant, tcretch,) innocent 
uncpumnyp. 3. f. (yxn, not, tjixim, strong, in-firmus.) tn- 

firmity, indisposition, 
unt5ancpypt5. (un, not, tJanc, thanks, peop^, fjoorihy,) 

ungrateful, unpleasing, 
up. (upa, high'*^,) as a prefix, denotes motion upwards, 
upaps&pan. (up, and apa&pan, to rear,) to uprear, raise 

or lift up, 
uplic. supreme, heavenly, 

* Divers, of Purley. 
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jie. our, 

]*. from ic. /. 

con. utun. {Adverhium hortandi ; age, agite, agedum.) 
Let us. It governs the verb following in the infin. 
mood, as uton pleon, let us Jke ; uton jemunan, let 
us remember ; uton apenban, let us turn. 

ac. weaky vile, meariy humble, 

acol. (paean, to wake,) wakeful, watchful. Pacolpe. 

The same as Vigilantius in Latin, and Tpriyopios in 

Greek : the Watchful. 
acolhce. wakefull?/, anxi(msly. 
a&cca. 2. m. a waking, watching. 
aepel]'. l.n. (psepan, to cover ^ a covering, robe, cloak, 

garment. 
•aej. pej. 1. m. a way. 
>a& la pa. (pa, woe, la, oh /) woe, oh, woe / (Uas, alas ! 

well-a-wag* f 
ts&y, pep, pa&pon. pa&pe. pepon. peape. from pepan. 
»8&ftm. 1 . m. fruit. 
►a&pcmbs&pe. pa&ptmbepenb. (y2&ftm, fruit, ba&pan, to 

bear.) fruit-bearing, fruitful. 
•ape. (plur.) wares, merchandize, goods. 
►e. plural of ic. 
►ealhptob. l.m. (pealh, a foreigner, pcebe, a place, in 

place, instead; as, in lieu, from Fr. lieu, a place.) 

one in the place of a foreigner, an interpreter. 

* WeU-a-dayy is pa la bw^. " For, welUa-day^ their date was 
led." Woe worthy jx people ; vbb sit. 

" Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 
That costs thy life, my gallant grey I " 

Lady of the Lake. 
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pel. pael. ire//; sufficienifyy very; in the latter sense it 
is still retained in such expressions as uxU niffh, ''i 

peopc. 1. n. u:ork, 

peopt(, or pupSm5'nc. S. f. (peopt^, worthy^ mpity n- 
membratice.) honour, reverence, dignity, glory, 

pe<)pt$an. perf. peapb ; in the plural peopbon. pupboD. 
pojibon. to he, be made, become, 

pe]i. l.m. a man, husband. The termination ep, pro- 
bably a contraction of ^\i, usually denotes the mas- 
culine gender, as peopm-ep, a food-man, or farmer*, 

pefan. indef. eom. perf. pacf. to be. 

pilla. pylla. 2. m. tJie wUl. 

pillan. pyllan. perf. polbe. to wiU, wish. 

pilnian. perf. pilnobe. (pilla, the will.) to will, desire. 

pmfum. pynpim. (yyi^ijo^y delight.) unnsome, pleasant^ 
delightful. 

pmcep. 3. m. winter. The northern nations reckoned by 
lainters, 

pif. unse, prudent. 

pica. 2. m. (pitan, to know.) a wise man, a counsellor, 
prince, noble, pitena-^emot, the assembly of the wise, 
or Saxon Parliament. 

pican. indef. and perf. pat. to know, perceive, understand: 
hence wot. 

pite. 1 . n. punishment, torment, plague, calamity, evil. 

pice^a. 2. m. (pitan.) a prophet, wise man. 

picobhce. (pitan, to know, to wit. Lat. scilicet, i. e. scire 
licet. Fr. savoir.) for, truly, verily. 

pi^epian. indef. pi^epije. pres. p. pi^epijenbe. (pit$ep, 
against, contrary.) to oppose, resist. 

* See Jamieson's Ilerm. Scythic. and Bosworth's Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar. 
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^itSmnan*. ivithin. 

fntSutan*. without. 

plice. 1 . m. splendour, grace, beauty, 

plicij. (plice.) splendid, graceful, beautijkiL 

pobnef-b»5. 1. m. (Poben, Woden, a Saxon deity, baa^, 

a day.) Wednesday. 
pop. 1 . m. (pepan, to weep,) tveeping, lamentation, cry ; 

hence whoop, 
popb. 1. n. a word. 
populb. poplb. 3. f. the vxyrld, 

populblie. worldlihe, worldly, 

ppa&cpt5. l.m. (pp»c, exile, fi^, a journey.') journey, 
banishment, pilgrimage. 

ppecan. (ppacu, vengeance.) to tvreah, punish, avenge. 

puce. 2. f. a tveeh. 

pulbep. -op. l.m. glory, honour. 

pulboppullice. gloriously, honourably. 

punbop. 1 . n. a wonder, miracle. 

punbpian. pres. p. punbpijenbe. to wonder, admire. 

punian. to dwell, remain, continue. 

punun^. 3. f. a habitation, dwelling. 

pupbe. pypbe. perf. subjunc. of peop^an. 

pylm. 1. m. warmth, heal, anger, ardour^ zeal. 

ypel. l.n. evil. 
ypel. evil, wiched. 
ylc. ilk, same. 

ylbin^. 3. f. (ylbu, age^ delay. 
ylbpa. from ealb. 

ymb. ymbe. (embef.) about, qfier, concerning, accord- 
ing to. In composition, about. 

* See Divers, of Purley. 

t Corresponding to the Greek a/i^t. See Jamieson. 

£ 
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^befpjisec. 3. f. (ymbe, o^oci/, Tpjis&Cf ipeech.) 
eaurte^ conversation^ observaHonf opinion. 

yiifnumma. 2. m. (5'PF^> inheritance, niman, to i 
an heir, 

yppe. l.m. ire, anger. 

yce. comp. ycepe. 5'^pa* (uc, out,) outward, extei 

tSa. from fe. also, this, that, these or those, they, 

whom, tSa te. that whoy that which, Sa ^yr. the 

yet, moreover, 
da. (adv.) the7i, when, as, whilst, until, 
Saeji. there. 

t$8epto. thereto, in addition to this. 
6»f. for this, therefore, after, tSa&f tSe. because that,^ 

the time, after ; ex quo, postqu^m. f ona hpat$e 

iSe, as soon as possible, 
6eflice. (pKf, of this, he, like,) in the same ma. 

this'like, 
^Kt, see fe. 
tJa&c. (conjunct.*) that, 
'San, same as Sam, from f e. »p yan or )>am pe, ere 

that, before that, 
dancian. perf. t$ancobe. to thank. 

t$anon. (on t$am.) in that, from thence, thence, wha 

t$e. (for fe.) the, who, which, that, 

t$e. from Su. 

Se. that, or, hps&tSep — fe : whether — or, 8e fpa \ 

tliat though thus, nevertheless, 
deah. though, although, if, yet, stilL 
f J^eapf. 3. f. need, necessity, 

* See Divers, of Purley, vol. i. pp. 84 and 274. 

t y had a hard sound, as in ^mj, and fS a softer sound, 
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0ap}:a. poor, needy ^ destiiute, 

eappan. to need, be in need, require, consider neces- 
sary* 

eap. 1 . m, custom, rite, institution, lata ; plun manners, 
morals. 

•enian. perf. fenobe. (fejen. a thane, servant,) to serve, 
minister, wait upon, administer, 

►eob. 3. f. a nation, province, people, 

►eon. perf. feah. pres. p. feonbe. to grow up, increase^ 
thrive, advance, succeed, 

>eop. 1 . m. a servant, 

>eopbom. 1 . m. (f eop, and bom, state, condition,) ser^ 
vice, 

;)eopian. perf. feopobe. p. pres. feopijenbe. (feop.) to 
serve, 

Sep, t5eof, tSif. this, 

5i. iSy. used for all cases of the article and pronoun, but 
principally for t5am. pop f i, for this, for this cause, 
wherefore, idcirco. to f i, to the end that, 

\>ibe]i, thither, 

5in, t5ine, t5in. (t5u, thou,) thy, thine, 

l^mj. 1. n. a thing, work, goods, 

[jolian. perf. folobe. infin. foli^enne. to suffer^ bear, en- 
dure. 

Son. for t5am. Son ma. the more so, 

Sonne, then, when, than, 

t^oppian. perf. t^oppte. same as i5eap):an. 

l?peo. three, 

^piccijot^e. (fpy, three, whence )>pittij, thirty,) thirtieth, 

l^pohtu. 3. f. the throat, 

3^e;i; but the distinction was frequently disregarded by Anglo- 
Saxon writers. See Rask and Bosworth. 
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ffioyi&iL perf. ffioyobe, to sniffer. 

ppopun^. 3. f. suffering, passion. 

fiu. thou^ 

l^uph *. thorough^ through, by, by means of, on account ! 

of- 

l^uphpunian. perf. I^uphpunobe. (punian, to dwell, re- 
main.) to continue, remain, persevere. 

)>upjnj. ()>up[T, thirst.) thirsty. 

duf. thus. 

fpypnjT*. 3. £1 (fpeop, crooked, perverse.) perversems, 
depravity. 

)7^pu. (plur.) l.n. darkness. 

* Home Tooke shows, almost incontrovertibly, that ^ujik is from 
the Gothic dL^riJCS* o' ^^^ Teutonic substantive, Thurub, 
and means a dooTf gate^ postage. Divers, of Purley, voL i. eh. 9. 
p. 334. Junius appears inclined to a similar etymon. See Etymol. 
AngUc. under Throttgh. 



THE END. 
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